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THE OPEN MIND 


Is openness of mind a foe to firmness of conviction? Does the 
readiness to receive new evidence and to adjust one’s convictions to 
such evidence necessarily issue in instability? Are steadfastness and 
' progress possible only by settling each question that arises with 
finality, and refusing thereafter ever to listen to evidence or argu- 
ment on the subject? Yes, if on every subject the evidence is so 
indecisive and inconclusive that to look it squarely in the face is to 
keep one in perpetual uncertainty. No, if there are questions on 
which the evidence fairly examined is so decisive that, however often 
one may re-examine them, the same conclusions must necessarily be 
reached. 

Will openness of mind on the question whether there is a sun in 
the heavens leave one in doubt whether there is a sun? Will open- 
ness of mind on the question whether there is any such thing as 
right and wrong leave one forever open to doubt? The truth is that 
the argument by which some people convince themselves that open- _ 
ness of mind issues in instability, and by which they justify them- 
selves in shutting up their minds against all new evidence lest they 
should become driftwood upon the sea of opinion, has as its underlying 
premise a doubt cor-erning the certainty of anything. Extremes 
meet. Bidding us avoid skepticism by closing our minds to evidence, 
they assume the premise of universal skepticism. He who believes 
that there is such a thing as truth, and that fair examination of the 
evidence must lead to truth, can with open mind welcome all new 
light, and he is in reality the man who is most entitled to firmness of 
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conviction, knowing that he has reached his stable opinions, not by 
refusing to examine the evidence, but by fearlessly, and as often as 
necessary, facing the evidence. 


EXPLORATION IN ANCIENT RUINS 


There would seem to be great attraction in work of this kind for 
the student of the Bible. He is in any case immensely interested in 
the results of such explorations. The incentive to undertake such 
work grows with the years. Never before in the history of explora- 
tion has expectation been so high. The past, which has furnished 
such wonderful treasures as the Hammurabi code of laws, one of the 
most recent finds, furnishes an unquestionable basis for such expec- 
tations. There will, of course, be many disappointments, and long 
years may elapse without the discovery of anything of great impor- 
tance; but a civilization which has yielded treasures of so rich a char- 
acter must have treasures still more precious to disclose. And yet, 
what is the advantage of it all? Is it actual interest in this great 
field of work that impels us, or are we merely stirred by curiosity to 
discover something that others do not know or have? Is it the inter- 
4 est of the archeologist which leads men to risk even life in order, if 
possible, to secure these great monuments of a past antiquity? It is 
probably true that in the majority of cases the underlying feeling 
which prompts this almost abnormal interest is that which concerns 
religion and the Bible. These lands in which men are digging are 
the countries in which the scenes of Bible history were enacted, or 
countries with which the chosen family of old was brought into close 
relationship. These new finds are expected to corroborate the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures, or at all events to throw great light 
upon dark places in these Scriptures. This, at any rate, has been the 
experience in the past. The Old and New Testaments have received | 
important contributions to their full meaning, their strength, and | 
their everlasting character by the results of exploration. Some 
things have come to light which seem to contradict the Scripture 
narratives; but when a true interpretation has been found of these 
facts and of the Scripture statement, both stand out stronger and 
4 more illumining. The annual income from an investment of 
a $10,000,000 could be used advantageously during the next quarter 
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of a century on work of this character. We may not forget that all 
such work will be attended with greater and greater difficulty as the 
years pass. Whose horizon is not broadened by the very contempla-: 
tion of the possibilities ? 


- THE OUTLOOK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


As at the beginning of the new year we look out over the field with 
which the Biblical World is especially concerned—that of religious 
education in general, and of biblical study in particular—there are 
many things to give encouragement. That the problem of the 
Sunday school is receiving the earnest attention of many minds is 
attested, in the first place, by the books that have appeared within 
about a year. Of these it will suffice to name Mead’s Modern 
Methods of Sunday School Work, Haslett’s The Pedagogical Bible 
School, and Pease’s Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. Per- 
haps even more significant are the organized and systematic 
efforts that are making for the training of teachers for the Sunday 
school. It is hardly too much to say that this whole problem has 
been raised to a distinctly higher educational level than anything 
that has hitherto been attained. Not to speak of numerous steps 
of progress that have been made in other parts of the country, in 
the city of New York alone no less than three schools of high educa- 
tional rank are now providing systematic instruction in training for 
Sunday-school teachers—the Union Theological Seminary, the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, and the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School under the presidency of Dr. W. W. White. With 
the same purpose which these schools have in view, several teacher- 
training courses by correspondence have been inaugurated within the 
year, notably those of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
and those offered by the Sunday School Times, under the instruction 
of Professor Martin Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
If to these efforts we add the adoption of a standard curriculum by 
the Western Sunday-School Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the publication within the year of several books for use 
in the Sunday school upon distinctly higher educational ideals than 
have hitherto usually controlled in the production of such literature, 
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it will be evident that in the field of biblical study in the Sunday 
school the progress of the year has been very marked. 

Not less encouraging are the facts, referred to in another part of 
this journal, respecting the progress in Bible study which is making 
under the leadership of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
These facts constitute a most hopeful sign, alike for the colleges and 
for Bible study. They promise good for the colleges, because they 
reflect a moral earnestness upon the part of our college students which 
more than outweighs all the discouraging indications that there is 


‘in our American colleges a growing class of those who are seeking 


neither scholarship nor serious preparation for the work of life, but 
only four years of elegant or inelegant leisure. The young men who 
are willing to add to the work prescribed by the colleges daily or 
weekly Bible study are not men whose influence on the country after 
their graduation is to be feared. These signs are encouraging for 
Bible study, because they give assurance of the combination of the 
religious spirit and the student habit of mind in such Bible study. 
The man who has acquired the student spirit must be a student in 
all the work that he does. He cannot three hours in the day work 
in the scholarly atmosphere of the classrooms of history and chemistry 
and philology, and in another hour turn to the study of the Bible in 
a totally different spirit. The note of reality is more and more char- 
acteristic of the student life of America; and as these men, who have 
already learned to study the Bible in college, bringing to that study 
at once a deeply religious and a genuinely scholarly spirit, go out into 
the churches and Christian Associations of the country, they will 
carry with them an influence which is certain to be in the highest 
degree helpful. If there are any who are ready to fear that this 
influence will be intellectual only, and will tend to diminish the 
religious value and usefulness of such study, they wholly misapprehend 
the intensely religious spirit that pervades this work, and the intensi- 
fication of that spirit which is certain to result from the happy union 
of the religious purpose for which the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions stand, and the student spirit with which our American colleges 
are pervaded. 

If from the field of biblical study in particular we turn to that of 
religious education in ‘general, the signs of encouragement are not 
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less marked. The attention of the leading educators of the country, 
and of the religious public at large, is more and more turning to the 
great problems of religious and moral education. The work of the 
Religious Education Association is engaging the thought and effort 
of some of the ablest leaders of thought in the country. Its second 
volume of Proceedings, with its notable contributions to the literature 
of the subject, and the plans which have been formed for the third 
convention, alike testify to this fact. But the movement is not one 
of leaders only. Local guilds are being formed through which the 
co-operation and interest of thousands of ministers and Sunday- 
school workers are being enlisted. 

With all these signs of hope and progress—and we have named 
but a few of the more salient points, passing by many of scarcely less 
significance—there is every reason to look toward the coming year 
with hope and expectation. We confidently expect that it will be 
possible in January, 1906, to look back upon a year of even more 
notable achievements than those of the year 1904. 


| 
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THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR MAX KELLNER, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


There is no period in the history of the Kingdom of Israel more 
full of interest than the quarter-century which saw both its greatest 
prosperity and its destruction. It was not so long ago that for informa- 
tion on this period we were restricted to the Old Testament; but the 
literary monuments recovered from the palaces of the contemporary 
Assyrian kings have spoken with authority, and in their light we get 
a new view of the political movements in Palestine. It may be profit- 
able in our study not only to trace the prosperity, the decline, and 
the fall of the kingdom as portrayed by both of these sources, but for 
the sake of clearness to give as well a chronological epitome with 
references to such biblical and Assyrian texts as bear on our study, 
and to follow this with a translation of these Assyrian texts. 


I. THE PROSPERITY, THE DECLINE, AND THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM 

Only once in Israelitish history did the Northern Kingdom rise 
to a prosperity comparable with that of the palmy days of the mon- 
archy. Under Jeroboam II, the greatest of her kings, Israel’s sway 
extended from the Lebanons to the border of Edom. The political 
movements of the century had worked favorably for Israel. As the 
power of Assyria revived, it was the Syrians who, being nearer to 
Assyria than the Israelites, first felt the presence of this formidable 
power. The Assyrian invasion of 797 B. C., and the five campaigns 
which followed it within half a century, so crippled the energies of her 
inveterate foe as to give Israel a long immunity from Syrian invasion 
and to leave her king, Jeroboam, free to restore his kingdom to the 
same compass as in the time of David. The future seemed to promise 
a long continuance of prosperity and peace. But beneath the pros- 
perity and splendor and luxury, as Amos and Hosea declared, the 
deadly cancer of social and moral decay was eating into the nation’s 
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life. The death of Jeroboam in 740 B. C. ushered in the final act 
of the history. During the brief twenty years which remained of 
national existence the Israelite throne was the prize of a series of 
conspirators whose rivalries and misgovernment further aggravated 
the moral decay of the nation, and unfortunately gave the better 
opportunity for foreign intervention. 

When in 745 B. C. Tiglath-pileser III (Pul) ascended the throne 
at Nineveh as the founder of the second Assyrian empire, he intro- 
duced a new thought into the world-politics of his day—one of 
which the statesmen and politicians of the West did not at first see 
the scope—the thought of a world-empire. Hitherto conquests 
had never been of a permanent character; even when tribute was 
imposed, it was generally discontinued upon the death of the ruler 
who had imposed it. Under Tiglath-pileser invasions ceased to be 
isolated invasions; they now had as their object the thorough sub- 
jugation of the invaded country. A king with unlimited ambition, 
Tiglath-pileser had military skill as well, and soon a well-trained 
and well-equipped army with which to bring his great gifts into 
effective action. Having made himself master of the East, he turned 
to Syria-Palestine. By 740 B. C. he had taken Arpad in Syria and 
had annexed Hamath to his empire. The fall of Arpad implied as 
well the seizure of the whole valley of the Orontes and the subjuga- 
tion of the independent kings of Syria. Among the western princes 
who in 738 B. C. sent their tribute, Tiglath-pileser’s Annals mention 
Rezin of Damascus, Hirom of Tyre, and even Menahem of Samaria. 
In this last-named prince we meet already Jeroboam’s third successor. 
Jeroboam’s son, Zechariah, after a six-months’ reign, had perished. 
His assassin, Shallum, had reigned one month and had been killed 
by Menahem, who by the annual tribute of a thousand talents of 
silver bought the good-will and protection of Tiglath-pileser “to 
confirm his kingdom in his hand.” 

Menahem’s act gave the Assyrian king a hold upon Israel which 
was never again to be relaxed, and cost his son, Pekahiah, his life. 
Each year the resources of the land were drained to supply the heavy 
tribute, and each year the nation grew more restless under the unjust 
exaction. Although nothing was accomplished during the lifetime 
of the king who had called Assyria to his aid, and who held, as did 
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q his son, Pekahiah, after him, that the only assurance of safety lay 
rl in submission to the great king of Nineveh, the strength of the anti- 
ql Assyrian party was growing apace. It found an energetic leader in 
q Pekahiah’s captain, Pekah, who headed an insurrection and slew 
i the inefficient king. 
Pekah and the anti-Assyrian party in Israel grasped the political 
i situation. The two great world-powers of. Assyria and Egypt were 
| now face to face with only the petty states of Syria-Palestine lying 
between, and these Assyria was conquering and absorbing one by 


one. If Damascus, Hamath and Arpad, Tyre and Sidon, Samaria 
and Jerusalem, Gath and Gaza, could all be brought shoulder to 
shoulder on the frontier of northern Syria the Assyrian advance 
| “might yet be turned back to the gates of Nineveh. But that never 
_came to pass; the innate individualism and the petty jealousies of the 
| little states brought the plan to nought. Rezin of Damascus indeed 
4 gladly joined Pekah, as did Tyre, Sidon, Ashkelon, and Gaza; but 
the other Syrian states stood aloof. Ahaz of Judah was pro-Assyrian 
and refused to enter the combination. The allies, recognizing that 
the only hope of successful resistance lay in the union of all, set about 
invading Judah and her dependency, Edom, with the intention of , - 
dethroning Ahaz and replacing him by a prince of their own choosing. 
In this crisis neither the Syrian party at Jerusalem nor the assurances 
of the prophet Isaiah deterred Ahaz from following Menahem in 
the short-sighted policy of invoking the potent aid of Tiglath-pileser. 
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To Ahaz, it seemed to involve little more than the temporary payment 
of tribute. But by his act Ahaz not culy made himself and his suc- 
cessors vassals of Assyria, but also, by thus helping the invader break 
down the remaining barriers between the armies of the Euphrates and 
the Nile, he hastened the day when his own land should become the 
battleground for Assyria and Egypt. 

In 734 B.C. Tiglath-pileser appeared in the West; his Annals 
tell us of his victorious campaign. Damascus was put under siege, 
and after two years was captured. Rezin was slain, and the once 
mighty kingdom of Syria appeared thenceforth only as an Assyrian 
province. The people of Moab, Ammon, Philistia, Edom, and 
north Arabia were also punished. 

In the meantime it had fared hard with Israel. The Assyrian 
army had swept north Israel and the territory east of the Jordan, 
and had taken “Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive to Assyria.” As city after city was 
taken and the Assyrian army drew near to the capital, King Pekah 
and the anti-Assyrian party lost their hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion, and the king fell a victim to an Assyrian sympathizer, Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, who was allowed by Tiglath-pileser to occupy the 
throne of Israel on condition of vassalage. But what a pitiably 
crippled remnant Hoshea was to be king over! Zebulon and Naph- 
tali had been carried into captivity; two-thirds of the country had 
been annexed to Assyria, and there remained only the few square 
miles lying between the plain of Esdraelon on the north and the 
Judean frontier on the south, and the Jordan and the Mediterranean 
on the east and west respectively. The Kingdom of Israel had 
already received a death-blow; a few struggling gasps and the end 
came. 

For six years Hoshea remained faithful to his suzerain, but upon 
the death of Tiglath-pileser in 727 B. C. he seemingly joined the 
general revolt. The dispatch of an Assyrian army into the west 
speedily brought him to his knees before his new overlord, Shalman- 
eser; but he was soon in revolt again. 

In the olden days, the times of the Hebrew patriarchs, Egypt had 
been the mistress of Palestine and northern Syria, but with the death 
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of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the oppression, the empire of the Nile 
began to crumble; the dependencies were lost, and the country was 
broken up into a number of mutually hostile principalities. Shabak, 
the Ethiopian conqueror, was now trying to fuse these little states 
into a new empire. Under this forceful and ambitious prince Egypt 
once more aspired to the position of a world-power. In view of the 
advancing power of Assyria, self-preservation demanded that she 
take an active interest in the affairs of Palestine; it was a matter of 
vital importance that the Assyrians should not establish themselves 


on her northern frontier. To the restless Israelites Shabak* was 
ready to hold out specious promises of help; and, despite Egypt’s 
evident weakness, there was a growing party in the Israelite capital, 
which urged throwing off the galling yoke of Assyria and reliance on 
the assured support of Egypt. 

In 725 B. C. Hoshea, leaning on this bruised reed, broke his 
allegiance to the Assyrians. Since no historical inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser have as yet been recovered, we are dependent for our informa- 
tion as to what the Assyrian king did in this crisis upon the Book of _ 
Kings. It would seem that Shalmaneser, acting with promptness, 
marched into Palestine, defeated Hoshea’s puny force, and carried 

t The king whom 2 Kings 17:4 speaks of as So, but whose name might be more 
correctly vocalized Sewe (cf. Assyrian Sib’u), is probably to be identified with this 


Egyptian Shabak. Winckler finds here a reference to a prince of the Arabian king- 
dom of Mugri. 
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him in chains to Nineveh. Hoshea’s deluded followers obstinately 
held Samaria for three years, vainly hoping for Egypt’s promised 
help. By 723 B. C. the doom of the besieged capital had become 
so apparent that Isaiah and Micah announced to their Judean hearers 
its speedy fall. In spite of the fine military position of Samaria, it 
was a hopeless defense; for the investing forces, holding all the fruit- 
ful land about the city, at length starved it into submission. As for 
Egypt, her army did not appear in Palestine until a year or more 
later, when it met overwhelming defeat at Raphia. 

Shalmaneser had died during the prolonged siege and had been 
succeeded by Sargon II; to him Samaria surrendered early in 721 
B. C. Sargon’s Annals, Great Khorsabad Inscription, and Cylinder 
Inscription throw much light on Israel’s fate. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand and more of the inhabitants were carried off; these were settled 
in “Halah, and in Habor, on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes.” Later on Sargon “‘ brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sepharvaim, and placed 
them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel.” To 
these Esarhaddon and Asshurbanipal (Osnapper) added further colo- 
nists from the people they subjected in the East; cf. Ezra 4:2, 9, 10. 

The foreign element thus introduced soon changed the character 
of the remnant of the Israelites left in Samaria; and, as for those car- 
ried into the east in this deportation and that under Tiglath-pileser, 
they likewise were in time absorbed by the people among whom they 
had been colonized. Thus the people of Israel, both those left at 
home and those carried into captivity, eventually lost their identity 
as a nation, and the Kingdom of Israel seams from the number 
of the nations of history. 


II. CHRONOLOGICAL EPITOME WITH REFERENCES TO SUCH BIBLICAL 
- AND ASSYRIAN TEXTS AS BEAR ON OUR STUDY? 

740. Tiglath-pileser III (Pul), king of Assyria [745-727]. Arpad taken by 
Taglath-pileser [cf. Isa. 10:9]. 

739- Hamath taken by the Assyrians [cf. Isa. 10:9]. 

2 A translation of all the Assyrian material here referred to may be found in the 
pages following, and copies of the original cuneiform inscriptions in Botta, Monuments 
de Ninive; Layard, Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character; Lyon, Keilschrifttexte 
Sargons; Pinches, “The Babylonian Chronicle,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
New Series, Vol. XIX, Part 4; Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western “Asia, 
Vols. I-V; Rost, Texte Tiglath-Pilesers III.; Winckler, Sargon II. 
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738. Calno (Nippur) taken by the Assyrians [cf. Isa. 10:9]. Menahem of 
Israel and Rezin of Syria tribute-payers to Assyria [2 Kings 15:19; Tiglath- 
pileser’s Annals; Rawlinson, ITI, 9, No. 3, 50-57; Rost, p. 7]. 

737- Death of Menahem of Israel and accession of Pekahiah [2 Kings 15:23]. 

735. Death of Pekahiah and usurpation of his throne by Pekah [2 Kings 
15:25, 27]. Accession of Ahaz of Judah [2 Kings 15:38]. The plot of Rezin 
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and Pekah to depose Ahaz and place on the throne a certain Ben-Tabeel [2 Kings 
16:5; Isa. 7:6]. Ahaz calls upon Tiglath-pileser of Assyria for sheaeinee from 
his foes [2 Kings 16:7, 8; 2 Chron. 28:16]. 

734-732. Tiglath-pileser in Syria-Palestine. Syria devastated; Rezin 
besieged for two years in his capital city, Damascus [Layard, pp. 72 and 66; Rost, 
pp. 12-14]. North-Israel overrun; Tiglath-pileser in 734 B. C. “took Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
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Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria” [2 Kings 
15:29; cf. Isa. 9:1; Rawlinson, III, 10, No. 2, 12-19]. Moab and Ammon pun- 
ished, as also the Philistines [Rawlinson, III, 10, No. 2, 19-22]. Tiglath-pileser 
again in Israel; King Pekah conspired against by his servants; assassinated by an 
Assyrian sympathizer, Hoshea the son of Elah, who is appointed by Tiglath- 
pileser to the vacant throne [2 Kings 15:30. Rawlinson, III, 10, No. 2, 26-30; 
Layard, p. 66, 17-19; Rost, pp. 14-37]. The Edomites punished. Samsi, 
queen of north Arabia, punished for taking part in the rebellion against Assyria 
[Rawlinson, III, 10, No. 2, 30 f.; Layard, p. 72, 16 f.]. 

732. Damascus, after a two-year siege, now stripped of her allies, falls. 
End of the Kingdom of Syria [2 Kings 16:9; Isa. 17:1]. Tiglath-pileser’s court 
at Damascus; King Ahaz (Jehoahaz) of Judah among the numerous subject 
princes who gather there to do him obeisance [2 Kings 16:10. The Nimroud 
Clay Inscription: Rawlinson, II, 67, 57-62]. 

729. Tiglath-pileser ascends the throne of Babylon under the name of Pul 
(“Poros” of the Canon of Ptolemy). 

727. Accession of Shalmaneser IV of Assyria. 

727. Hoshea of Israel tributary to Assyria [2 Kings 17:3]. 

725. Hoshea conspires with Shabak (So) of Egypt and with Pheenicia to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke [2 Kings 17:4]. That the Phoenicians took part in 
the revolt is stated by Menander, quoted by Josephus [Antig. Jud., IX, xiv, 2]. 
Tyre was besieged for five years by Shalmaneser-Sargon [Isa., chap. 23; Sargon’s 
Cylinder Inscription, 21: Rawlinson, I, 36; Lyon, p. 3; Winckler, p. 43]. 

724. Shalmaneser falls suddenly upon Hoshea and takes him prisoner. 
His capital, Samaria, placed under siege [2 Kings 17:4, 5]. 

721. Death of Shalmaneser and accession of Sargon. Fall of Samaria after 
a three-year siege and end of the Kingdom of Israel; Israelite captives, to the 
number of 27,290, deported and settled in ‘‘Halah, and in Habor, on the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes” [2 Kings 17:6, 23. The Great Khorsa- 
bad Inscription, 23-25: Botta, pp. 45, 1; Winckler, p. 30. Sargon’s Annals, 
10-17: Botta, pp. 79 and 70; Winckler, p. 1]. Later on, in 721, 715, etc., Sargon 
“brought men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children 
of Israel” [2 Kings 17:24. The Cylinder Inscription, 17-20: Rawlinson, I, 36; 
Lyon, p. 3; Winckler, p. 43]. 


Il. TRANSLATION OF SUCH ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS AS BEAR ON OUR 
STUDY 


TIGLATH-PILESER III (745-727 B. C.) 
The Annals 
(Rawlinson, ITI, 9, No. 3) , 
s°Tribute of Kushtashpi of Kummuch, Rezin of Damascus, Menahem of 
Samaria, 5*Hirom of Fyre, Sibittibi’il of Byblos, Urik of Que (i. e., Cilicia), 
Pisiris of Carchemish, Enilu 520f Hamath, Panammu of Sam’al, Tarkhular of 
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Gamgum, Sulumal of Melid, Dadilu 53of Kaska, Uassurme of Tabal, Ushkhitti 
of Tun, Uraballa of Tukhan, Tukhammi of Ishtund, 5¢Urimmi of Khushimna, 
Zabibi the queen of Arabia: gold, silver, lead, iron, elephants’ skin, 5Sparti- 
colored garments, linen (?), violet wool, red-purple wool, terebinth (?) wood, 
oak (?) wood, everything costly, a royal treasure, fat sheep whose fleeces S°were 
dyed red-purple, feathered birds of the heaven whose wings were dyed violet- 


purple, horses, mules, oxen, sheep, camels,5? she-camels with their young, I 
received. 
: (Rawlinson, III, 10, No. 2) 


12... . the city Khatarikka as far as Mt. Sau, *3. . . . the cities Byblos, 
Tsimirra, Arqa, Zimarra ™. . . . the cities Usnu, [Siannu], Ri’raba, Ri’sitsu 
™S. . . . cities on the shore of the upper sea, I mastered. Six of my generals 
*[as satraps over] them I appointed. The city Rashpuna on the shore of the 
upper sea "7... . the city Gal’... . the city Abilaqqa, which are on the 
border of the land of Beth-Omri (i. e., Israel) *®[the land of Naphta] li the wide- 
spread, throughout its extent unto the territory of Assyria I annexed. * [My 
generals] as satraps over them I appointed. Hanno of Gaza *°fled before my 
arms and escaped to Egypt. Gaza **[I took; his goods], his treasures, his gods 
[I carried off] . . . : My royal couch **. . . . in the midst of the palace [of 
Hanno I set up],etc. *°. . . . The land of Beth-Omri *”. . . . all of its inhabit- 
ants *8[their goods] to Assyria I deported. Pekah, their king, they slew and 
Hoshea **{unto the lordship] over them I appointed. Ten talents of gold, ... . 
talents of silver [their heavy treasure] I received from them. %%To Assyria 
I de}ported them. Samsi, the queen of Arabia... . 3"... . I killed, 1,100 
people, 30,000 camels, 20,00 oxen . . . . 325,000 bundles ( ?) of herbs, rr sacrifice 
cups (?), the possession of her gods . . . . 33Her property I took from her and 
she herself to save her life . . . . 34{to the city] Bazil, a place of thirst, like a 
wild she-ass . . . . 35. . . . famine overtook the people in the midst of their 
camp.3® Before my mighty weapons she bowed and camels and she-camels 
37, . . . before me she brought. An official I placed over her. 

(Layard, pp. 72 and 76. Rost, Plates XXII and XXIII, pp. 12-14) 

t, . . . his (i. e., Rezin’s) warriors I captured . . . . I overthrew with my 
weapons? . . . . before him %the charioteers and . . . . their weapons I broke 
in pieces+ .. . . their horses I seized . . . . his warriors bearing bows... . 
Sbearing shields and spears, with my hand I cast down and their battle-array® 
. .. . As for himself, to save his life, he fled away alone, and’? ... . like a 
mouse (?) his city gate he entered. His nobles alive "[with my hand I seized]; 
on stakes I hung them up. I subjugated his land. Forty-five soldiers of the 
camp . ... . [The gate] of his city I closed, and like a bird encaged I shut him 
in. His parks '°. . . . fruit groves innumerable I cut down; a single one I did 
not leave"? . . . . Khadara, the house of the father of Rezin of Damascus,'? 
[the place where] he was born, I besieged, I took. Eight hundred men together 
with their goods's . . . . their oxen, their sheep, I carried off. Seven hundred 
and fifty captives of the city Kurutsta’* . . . . [captives] of the city Irma, five 
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hundred and fifty captives of the city Mituna I carried off. Five hundred and 
ninety-one cities*S . . . . of sixteen districts of Damascus like a deluge I devas- 
tated. 7°... Samsi, the queen of Arabia who the oath of Shamash had 
violated and .... ‘thecity .... *to the city Iza [si] . . . . 5[from] Arabia 
in the territory of Sa[ba’].... 4incamp.... °she feared... . 

*7[The land of Beth-Omri] all the cities I had [subjected] in my former cam- 
paign, and . . . . had annexed [to the territory of Assyria] **. . . . whose... . 
I carried off. Samaria they left alone and their king *®[they slew]. 


The Nimroud Clay-Inscription 
(Rawlinson, II, 67) 

[Tribute] of Kushtasphi of Kummukh, Urik of Que, Sibittibi’il of [Byblos], 
[En] ilu of Hamath, Panammu of Sam’al, Tarkhular of Gamgum, Su [lumal of 
Melid], . . . . [Uaslsurme of Tabal, Ushkitti of Tun, Urballa of Tukhan, 
Tukham[mi of Ishtund] . . . . °[Maltanbi’il the Arvadite, Sanipu the Beth- 
Ammonite, Salmanu the Moabite . . . . [Miltinti of Ashkelon, Jehoahaz of 
Judah, Quash-malak of Edom, Mus . . . . [H] anno of Gaza: gold, silver, lead, 
iron, tin (?), parti-colored garments, linen (?), the red-purple clothing of their 
country . . . . the product of sea and land, the possession of their country, a 
royal treasure, horses, mules, the team of a yoke . . . . I received. 


Sarcon II (722-705 B. C.) 
The Babylonian Chronicle 
(Journal ofgthe Royal Astatic Society, New Series, Vol. XIX, Part 4, pp. 655 f.; Zeitschrift der Assyrs- 
ologie, 1887, pp. 148 f.) 

1.29 In the fifth year Shalmaneser died, in the month Tebet. 3°For five 
years Shalmaneser had ruled over Akkad and Assyria. 3'In the month Tebet, 
on the twelfth day, Sargon sat on the throne of Assyria, 32and in the month Nisan, 
Merodach Baladan sat on the throne of Babylon. 


The Great Khorsabad Inscription 
(Botta, pp. 145 f.; Winckler, pp. 30 f.) 


23From the beginning of my kingship until the fifteenth year of my reign I 
accomplished the defeat of Khumbanigash, the Elamite, in the suburb of Dur-ilu. 

Samaria I besieged, I took. Twenty-seven thousand, two hundred and ninety 
of the people dwelling within it I carried off. Fifty chariots in their midst I 
collected, and the rest I allowed to keep their possessions. My satrap over them 
I appointed; the tribute of the former king ?5I laid upon them. 

Hanno the king of Gaza, with Shabak the tartan of Egypt, had come out 
against me to the city Raphia to fight and join battle. Their defeat I accom- 
plished. Shabak was afraid of the onset of my weapons and fled, and no trace 
of him was seen. Hanno the king of Gaza I took prisoner. *’The tribute of 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, Samsi the queen of Arabia, It’amara the Sabean, 
gold, the products of the mountains, horses, camels, I received. 


THE FALL OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL 


The Annals 
(Botta, pp. 70 71, 79; Winckler, pp. 1, 2) 

*°At the beginning of my kingship, in the first year of my reign’? . . . . Sama- 
ria I besieged, I took (two lines lost). *S’Twenty-seven thousand, two hundred 
and ninety of the people dwelling within it I carried off Fifty chariots, as my 
royal force, in their midst I collected . . . . The people of the lands, captured 
by my hands, in its (i. e., Samaria’s) midst *7 I settled... My general I appointed 
over them as satrap; and tribute, a gift such as is usual with Assyria, I laid upon 
them. *3In the second year of my reign Ilubi’di (called Jaubi’di in the Khorsa- 
bad Inscription) .... 4... . assembled his numerous [troops] at Karkar. 
The oath ....?5.... Arpad, Tsimirra, Damascus, Samaria [he incited to 
revolt] from me (some thirty or more signs have been lost here). Shabak (Sib’u) 
called his tartan to his aid. To fight?® and join battle he came out against me. 
In the name of Ashur, my lord, his defeat I accomplished. Shabak, like a shep- 
herd robbed of his sheep, fled away alone and made his escape. 3°Hanno with 
my hand I seized and led him bound to my city Ashur. Raphia I laid waste, I 
destroyed, I burned with fire. Nine thousand and thirty-three men together 
with their great treasure I carried off. 

94... . of the land Que which Mita the king of Muski, had taken away, I 
captured, I carried off its booty. The people Tamud, [Iba]did, Marsima[n], 
Khaiap, the far-off Arbai who inhabit the deserts, whom no wise nor learned 
man knew, who had paid no (?) king their tribute, with the help of Ashur my 
lord I defeated them and their remnant I carried off and settled in Samaria. 
From Pharaoh, king of Egypt, Samsi, queen of Arabia, It’amra the Sabean, 
the kings of the coast [lands] and the desert, I received gold, mountain-herbs 
(perhaps ‘‘products of the mountains’’), precious stones, ivory, ushu-seed, spices 
of every sort, horses, camels as their tribute. 


The Cylinder Inscription 
(Rawlinson, I, 36; Lyon, p. 3; Winckler, p. 43) 

*7The exalted prince, who fought in the suburb of Dur-ilu, etc 
overthrower of the widespread land of Beth-Omri (i. e., Israel), who at Raphia 
accomplished the overthrow of Egypt and carried off Hanno, the king of Gaza, 
his prisoner to Assyria. ?°The captor of the people of Tamud, Ibadid, Marsiman, 
Khaiap, the remainder of whom were deported and whom he settled in the land 
of Beth-Omri. ?*The one mighty in battle, who drew the Jamnian out of the 
midst of the sea (sandanish ?) like a fish and pacified Que and Tyre. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE CHURCHES DEMAND OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


In his address before the Religious Education Section of the 
International Congress of Arts 2nd Science, President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, asked the following 
question: 

Shall the teaching of theology continue to be viewed chiefly as the communica- 
tion to the candidate for a denominational ministry of the formulas of belief 
authorized by the ecclesiastical tribunal under whose jurisdiction he is to serve ? 
Or shall the primary interest in the teaching of theology be the encouragement 
and direction of the student in research into the sources of knowledge, and in the 
co-ordination and use of his findings in whatsoever part of the church he can 
ultimately enter with moral sincerity and intellectual self-respect ? 

This question puts into clear and definite form a fact respecting 
the past of our theological schools and a problem which confronts 
them today, and on the solution of which the character of their future 
in no small measure depends. The intellectual atmosphere is chan- 
ging. The defensive and polemic attitude is giving place to the inves- 
tigative. There is a tendency to transfer the emphasis of our loyalty 
to truth from the maintenance of truth received from the past to 
affirmation of the truth discovered in personal experience, or to search 
for the truth not yet discovered but believed to be within our grasp. 
How far are we to go in this direction? | What is it reasonable to 
expect of a theological school of today in reference to its attitude 
toward the faith of the past and toward the possible new truth of the 
future ? 

The question has its legal aspects and its administrative aspects. 
But behind both these phases of the problem, and demanding pri- 
mary consideration, is an even more fundamental question: What 
course is demanded by the highest interests of the truth and the 

1 A paper read before the twenty-second annual session of the Baptist Congress, 
Louisville, Ky., November 8, 1904, slightly abbreviated. 
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Kingdom of God? Only when this question is rightly answered 
shall we be able rightly to face either the legal question, whether, in 
case of divergence of views from the past, we shall stand by the past 
and hold our endowments, or maintain our freedom to think and to 
move at cost, if need be, of voluntarily surrendering some part of our 
endowments; or the administrative question, whether an instructor 
should be removed from office when he modifies the views which he 
held when he was elected. 

The question may first be answered negatively. 

It is not reasonable or right to demand that the teachings of 
the school today shall be controlled by the beliefs of the founders of 
the school. It is not affirmed that the teachings of the school ought 
not to be those of the founders, but that it is not reasonable to demand 
that the teachings ‘of the school shall be controlled by those of the 
founders. We may waive the question whether it is a moral thing 
for any man to seek by his gift of. money, or by his construction of a 
charter or constitution, to constrain by financial considerations the 
opinions or convictions of those who are to follow him. We may 
waive the question whether any man who is in his grave still possesses 
the right to control the use that is to be made of the money that when 
he was still alive belonged to him, and whether it was a moral thing 
for him while still alive to attempt to perpetuate indefinitely his con- 
trol over the wealth that he had acquired. But one thing is certain; 
it is clearly an immoral thing for the teachers of today to allow their 
vision of truth to be in any slightest measure affected, or their convic- 
tions to be by so much as a hair’s breadth changed, by the fact that the 
men who gave the money to found or support the school, or who wrote 
the charter under which they work, held this opinion or that. They 
must look for truth with unbiased vision, and see it untinted with 
the color of gold. 

Nor is it an expedient thing for those who are outside the school— 
the church, let us say—to demand that so soon as a teacher has 
departed from the views of the founders of the school he shall cease 
to teach. To do so is to stop all progress and anchor us to the past; 
and this, to state it mildly, is morally inexpedient. It is not denied 
that a teacher may so far or in such way depart from the views of 
the past that it would be his duty to withdraw, or even the duty. of the 
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trustees to demand his withdrawal. But, if so, the ground of that 
action cannot be the mere fact of his departure from the views of the 
past, but some other characteristic of his teachings; and what that 
characteristic is, is precisely what we have yet to define. 

In the second place, it is not reasonable to demand that the 
teachings of the school shall be controlled by the beliefs of the churches. 
For this again is to demand that the teacher in his study shall take 
as the criterion for his own beliefs, not the answer to the simple ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is true?” but the answer to that other one, ‘What do 
my brethren at large hold upon this subject?” Moreover, it is to 
demand that the very men who are set apart from other occupations 
to devote their time to thought and teaching shall determine the 
results of their thinking by the opinions of those who are very largely 
engaged in occupations which give less opportunity for study and 
investigation. Again, let it be clearly observed what is said: not 
that the theological schools ought not to teach what the churches 
believe, or that a theological teacher ought not to consider most 
carefully the views of his brethren outside the school, and respect 
their thought as he asks to have his own respected; but that it is not 
reasonable to demand either that the teacher shall determine his 
views by those generally held in the churches, or that he shall cease 
teaching as soon as he departs from these. This is to estop all prog- 
ress except such as is first made outside the school, and to deny to the 
teacher all privilege of leadership; it is to deny to the school what it 
grants to the members of the church outside the school, and to adopt 
a principle which would place in the teacher’s chair, not leaders of 
thought, but those only who would be content meekly to walk at the 
rear of the procession. 

Nor is it reasonable to demand that the teacher shall believe 
and teach the same that he believed and taught yesterday. There 
is a tradition—perhaps a myth—that a distinguished theological pro- 
fessor of this country said late in life: “I thank God I have not 
changed my mind on a question of theology in forty years.” That 
was doubtless his privilege. But it cannot be morally expedient to 
demand that all theological teachers shall be of that type. Forty 
years is a long time in a fast-moving period of history. It is not 
reasonable, because it-is:not in the interests of the cause of truth, to 
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demand that progress shall come only by succession in office through 
death or resignation. 

Nor is it reasonable to demand that the student shall return to 
the churches believing what he believed when he came up to the 
school. This, indeed, would be the most absurd demand of all. For 
it finds its standard, not in the clearest possible vision of the mature 
scholar, nor in the general consensus of opinion of the denomination, 
nor in the views which the instructor held when he was appointed 
and which therefore in a sense received the approval of those who 
appointed him, but in the immature opinions or convictions of a 
mind which, however keen and discerning, had, by hypothesis, not 
as yet devoted any systematic study to the great problems of theology. 
Happy the man whose early thinking is so discreet or has been so 
wisely guided that further study only deepens and widens his thought. 
But it cannot be assumed that all young men are of this kind, and it 
must be counted not an abnormal thing that men shall undergo con- 
siderable changes of view in the course of three or four or five years 
of study. 

But is it then to be affirmed that no one has any right to make 
any demands upon a theological school, except that each instructor 
shall teach that which is right in his own eyes, undisturbed by criti- 
cism or fear of displacement, however far he may depart from the 
views of the past or from the beliefs held by his denomination or by 
the Christian church at large, or whatever the effect of his teaching 
upon his students in respect of their future usefulness? Are the 
rights of the founders of a school or their successors limited to filling 
vacancies caused by death ? 

It is impossible to give an affirmative answer to these questions. 
There undoubtedly are positive demands which may legitimately be 
made upon every school. Doubtless the specific demand that may 
be made in a given case will depend somewhat upon the constitution, 
history, and purpose of the particular school. But every school must 
be recognized as existing to discharge a certain function. ‘Those to 
whom the school belongs have the right and the duty to demand that 
it shall perform that function. Nor can it be doubted that this rightful 
demand may involve limitations upon the liberty which a teacher may 
fairly exercise, or upon his tenure of office. Insanity or invincible 
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ignorance would doubtless be regarded as just causes for the removal 
of a man from a chair of science. Probably a professor of anatomy or 
therapeutics in a medical school might adopt and insist upon teach- 
ing views so unanimously condemned by the consensus of scientific 
opinions, or so clearly tending to unfit those who received them for 
their practical work as physicians and surgeons, that it would be 
necessary to demand his resignation. So also there are doubtless 
some views in the realm of theology which are so unanimously con- 
demned by all the profounder students of theology, and so mani- 
festly calculated to unfit men for the work of the Christian ministry, 
that he who held them could not expect or be expected to continue 
to teach theology save at his own charges. What, then, may we 
reasonably demand of a school having such a history and constitution 
as the leading theological schools of our country have had? Let us 
understand the question as being not simply what is legally permis- 
sible, but what is wise and right; what is, in a high sense of the term, 
expedient. 

The answer must be framed in view of the fact that our theological 
schools were established and are maintained with the chief purnose 
of training men to be Christian preachers and teachers. It must not 
be forgotten, indeed, that the history of these schools and the still 
more imperative law of obligation to serve the interests of the divine 
kingdom alike demand that these schools shall adapt themselves 
to tue changing needs of successive generations. And this latter 
principle requires us to recognize that in the present generation these 
schools must be, as they have been to no small extent in the past, 
and increasingly as the years have gone by, the homes of investigation 
in the theological field, schools of research, and, through research, 
of leadership in theological thought. This they must be if they would 
most effectively prosecute the task of preparing men for the work of 
the ministry; this they must be if they would take their natural share 
in the promotion of intelligence on religious questions in the ministry 
and the church at large. Yet it remains that in the schools of which 
we are speaking the chief function of research is to promote effective 
teaching, and the supreme function of the school is to fit men for the 
work of the ministry. 

This being the case, that which the churches ought to demand of 
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the seminaries may be summed up in the one expression, an efficient 
ministry. If the schools send out men who by their residence in the 
school are fitted to become efficient ministers, they have succeeded. 
If they do not do this, they have failed. They do.not necessarily fail 
if they send out men whose views of truth have been changed by their 
residence in the school; whose views are different in some respects 
from those of the denomination from which they came or to which 
they go; or who have moved away from the views of half a century 
ago. They may achieve their purpose most effectively precisely 
because they do all these things. They may fail precisely by binding 
themselves to the modes of thought of the past. But they certainly 
fail if their students are, because of their residence in the school, 
unfitted for the work of the ministry, if they are rendered inefficient. 

But what, then, is efficiency? It is the capacity for achieving 
results. In the Christian ministry it is the ability to be teachers and 
leaders in the work of the Christian church. It includes capacity 
for so presenting religious and moral truth, and so interesting men 
in the truth and in its application to the problems of life, personal 
and social, that they shall come to live in harmony with truth, in 
fellowship with God, and in active co-operation with one another 
for the welfare of their fellow-men. Such efficiency the churches have 
a right to expect in the men who go out from the school; and they 
have the right and the duty to find fault if instead the school sends 
out men who have no convictions, but only denials or questions; or 
who are simply men of learning without sympathy with men or power 
to help them; or who by their residence in the school have lost all 
religious life and fellowship with God, and so all power to lead other 
men into such fellowship; in short, if the effect of the work of the 
school is to produce, not efficiency in thé ministry, but incapacity 
and inefficiency. 

The test of efficiency must not be invalidated by the assumption 
at the outset that they only can be efficient who accept a certain 
narrowly defined scheme of doctrine, nor must the decision be based 
on a few exceptional cases. Progress in thought, real progress, may 
result in a temporary ill-adjustment between the graduates of a school 
and the churches, which for a time may seem to impair, or actually 
impair, efficiency. This has always been the case in every forward, 
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as well as in every backward, movement. A reasonable time must 
be allowed in which to discover whether the impairment of efficiency 
is permanent or is to give place to increased efficiency. Ina transition 
period in theological thinking some men are likely to lose their grasp 
upon the older thought without gaining a hold upon the new, and 
find themselves without that strength and clearness of conviction 
which are needful to the highest efficiency. But such occurrences 
cannot be accounted decisive considerations. Refusal on the part of 
a school to take account of the progress of thought and knowl- 
edge in the field of theology and in kindred fields likewise results 
in maladjustment to environment, perplexity, loss of conviction, and 
impaired efficiency. Inability to accept theological views framed in 
the past and still taught in the schools has, it may be safely affirmed, 
driven far more men out of the ministry into other occupations than 
have ever been led to abandon the ministerial office because of the 
undue modernizing of our theological schools. One needs but to 
know the history of the last twenty-five years to perceive that a very 
considerable change of doctrine in matters which, when the sugges- 
tion of change was first made, were felt to be vital, may occur not only 
without diminution of real efficiency, but even with increase of effect- 
iveness. The well-established results of history must, of course, be 
taken into account. What has clearly been shown in the past to 
produce inefficiency cannot fairly demand a fresh opportunity to 
show to what results it leads. But neither must the views of today be 
hastily branded with the names of old heresies, nor the fact forgotten 
that not views only, but conditions also, must be taken into account 
in considering what has in the past contributed to efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency. The test of efficiency must be made broadly and reasonably. 

But may not a theological school legitimately set for itself a more 
specific purpose than has been indicated above? May it not, for 
example, take as the scope of its work the preparation of men for the 
ministry of a particular denomination, or even of a particular denomi- 
nation in a particular region of country? And will not such a specific 
definition of its purpose affect its definition of efficiency? To these 
questions it must doubtless be answered that the definition of effi- 
ciency will be affected by the specific purpose of the school, and that 
it is both legitimate and necessary, so long as the conceptions which 
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Christian men form of Christianity vary as greatly as they do today, 
that certain schools exist with a more specific purpose than the prepa- 
ration of men for the Christian ministry without reference to denomi- 
nation or region of country. In a school of scope thus limited the 
test of efficiency will doubtless include the inquiry whether the men 
who come from the school are as a class fitted to serve the churches 
of a particular denomination, or in a particular region, and successfully 
lead them forward in the work for which they exist. But into this 
phase of the matter it is not necessary now to enter. The proposition 
here maintained is a simple one—that, whatever the precise scope 
of the school, the morally expedient, and therefore the right, thing is, 
not for the churches to demand that the teachers of the school shall 
hold or teach this or that, but that the tendency and effect of the 
school’s work shall be to produce an efficient ministry; not to place 
their teachers under bonds to choose between standing still in their 
thinking and surrendering their chairs, but, granting them freedom 
of thought and freedom of teaching, hoping indeed and praying that 
there may come to them larger light, and that under the leadership 
of the Spirit of God they may lead men into that fulness of truth 
which the church has not yet fully apprehended, and into that liberty 
of the truth which Christ has promised shall make us free—granting 
them, I say, freedom of thought and teaching, shall limit such free- 
dom only by the requirement that the effect of their teaching shall 
be to produce an efficient ministry, able to lead men into larger 
apprehension of truth, purer moral purpose, higher moral achieve- 
ment. 

This is the test that the words of Jesus himself suggest. It was 
of religious teachers that he said: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The truth that a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor 
a corrupt tree good fruit, does indeed cut both ways, bidding us to see 
to it that our hearts are pure that our lives may be good, and to test 
our hearts, that even we ourselves but imperfectly know, by our lives 
that we can see. But the application that Jesus made of it to teachers 
was not that we should prognosticate the character of the fruit by 
our judgment of the doctrine, but that we should infer the character 
of the teaching from the results in life. 

The test of efficiency is, moreover, the test that the churches are’ 
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really most competent to apply. To weigh moral values is far easier 
than to enter into the merits of a great doctrinal discussion, the very 
terms of which often require prolonged study to define. Are the 
men who are going out from a given school helping men to live purer, 
stronger, more noble, and more helpful lives; are they men who, 
from their fellowship with God, lead their people into such fellowship 
and into consequent holy and helpful living? Of this the churches 
can judge. But a new conception of the nature of revelation, a new 
thought concerning the meaning and effect of the death of Christ, a 
new valuation of Christian experience as.a factor in the determination of 
doctrine, a new point of approach to the whole theological problem, to 
decide whether these constitute a forward step in our apprehension of 
truth or a retreat into darkness—none will claim that this is an easy task. 
What the churches need is an efficient ministry. Whether they are 


obtaining such a ministry they are competent to decide, if only there _ 


be reasonable time for a fair test. This which they need, this of 
which they are able to judge, they have a right to demand. Let 
them apply the test of Jesus: “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

Into the question what are the necessary characteristics of a school 
that is to produce an efficient ministry limits of space forbid us to go 
at length. Four such characteristics may be barely named: 

A spirit of work. The time which the student can spend in the 
theological school is at best all too short in which to obtain the knowl- 
edge which he needs to possess and the methods of work of which he 
must be master; to state the problems which he must face, and if pos- 
sible begin to solve; to reach the convictions with which he must be 
equipped if he is to be an efficient minister of the gospel. Hours of 
quiet, seasons of reflection and deliberation—these are eminently 
desirable, but only that in them the student may do his finest work. 
If anywhere in this twentieth century there is a place for the idle and 
the slothful, that place is certainly not in the theological school 
that is set to fit men for an efficient ministry. 

Freedom of thought: hospitality for every question that 
thinking minds raise concerning religion, morality, and the life of 
the spirit, and an open door into every field of investigation. It 
is not to be denied that a certain kind of efficiency has been produced 
‘and can be produced in the atmosphere of repression of thought. 
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But the place for the type of mind which such an atmosphere generates 
is becoming smaller every day, and every day there is greater need of 
men whose efficiency is achieved, not through the shutting of their 
eyes, but through the opening of them. 

A spirit of mutual helpfulness. The ministry is a service. 
He that is servant of all is greatest of all. He is most efficient who 
serves most effectively. And the school that is to prepare men for 
such effectiveness must itself be pervaded by a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. The theological school of today is no scholars’ retreat 
in which the professor may lose himself in his books and his writings, 
unless precisely by that losing himself he becomes the most efficient 
servant of the student. It is no place for the student to cultivate a 
self-centered type of piety that chastens and refines its own soul, 
forgetful of the needs of others. 

Finally, the school that would make efficient ministers must 
be characterized by a deeply religious spirit, an atmosphere of rev- 
erence for truth and of self-sacrificing determination to follow it; of 
high valuation of men and a sincere desire to help them; of partici- 
pation in the spirit of him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many; of fellowship 
with God, his Father and ours. 

And precisely upon the school of today, with its freedom of thought 
and its investigative spirit, does this necessity rest most heavily. He 
who had but to learn the creed of his denomination or the ritual of his 
sect—he might perhaps be under less solemn obligation to live reli- 
giously while he learned. But he who faces for himself the great prob- 
lems of religion, and on the basis of the interpretation of the facts 
of religious experience finds out religious truths and forges out reli- 
gious convictions—for him a deep religious-experience is indispensable, 
and indispensable precisely in his student days. 

A school that possesses and maintains these characteristics can 
scarcely fail to produce an efficient ministry. Let the churches 
demand such a ministry; let the seminaries have freedom to pro- 
duce it. 
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JEWISH APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


JOHN W. BAILEY 
Chicago 


The apocalyptic literature of the Jews had its most flourishing 
growth in the period which begins with the Maccabean struggle 
and closes with the uprising under Hadrian, from 168 B. C. to 132 
A. D., a period of three hundred years. But apocalyptic began 
earlier. It appears in the Old Testament, notably in portions of 
Isaiah, in Zephaniah, in Ezekiel, and in Joel; and it continued in 
some degree, both in the synagogue and in the Christian church, far - 
down into the Middle Ages. 

What is the general relation which the apocalyptic writings sus- 
tain to other Hebrew and Jewish literature? It is frequently said 
that the two poles of Judaism were legalism as represented by the 
scribes, and messianism as represented in the apocalyptic literature. 
This distinction, however, should not be pressed too far. The life 
of a people, just as truly as the life of an individual, has its currents, 
but it is not divided in water-tight compartments; each phase reacts 
upon every other phase. Thus Jubilees, which is a haggadic com- 
mentary on the book of Genesis, and the Pirke Aboth, which is an 
epitome of the halachic phase of Jewish thought of this period, 
though both from the legalistic phase of Judaism, not infrequently 
refer to certain fundamental notions of apocalyptic. Although laying 
great stress on the strict observance of the law and its importance 
for the individual and the eommunity, the strictest legalist demanded 
a condition and.a time free from the oppression and distractions of _ 
those who opposed the law. The messianic time was a necessity as 
well as an opportunity for the fulfilment of his ideal observance of 
the law. 

It is well known that questions concerning the future life, resurrec- 
tion, and judgment were the subject of frequent discussion in the 
schools of Hillel and“Shammai.t | The scribe is the successor of the 

1 Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. I, pp. 15, 16. 
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sage. The literary activity of the priest had ceased when the Torah 


had been finally completed, and the scribe, instead of basing his 
observations upon the universal experience of mankind—as the wise 
men, or sages, had done—greatly narrows his horizon and moves 
within the territory of the law which the literary activity of the priest 
-had furnished. But he did not ignore the prophetic literature; he 
simply placed his emphasis elsewhere. 

With the apocalyptist precisely the converse was true. There is 
nothing to indicate that he rejectcd or even ignored the nomistic 
phase of thought represented by the scribe. There are many indi- 
cations, on the contrary, that he heartily indorsed it. Thus Daniel, 
Enoch, Moses, Baruch, and all the other heroes of apocalyptic were 
noted for their piety and strict observance of the commands of Jehovah 
as expressed in the law. His chief emphasis was, however, upon a 
circle of ideas which had to do with the future. Apocalyptic is the 
expression of a certain phase of the messianic hope of the Jewish 
people. As a phase of messianism it connects itself with the prophet- 
ism of the earlier periods of Israel’s history in which that hope received 
literary expression. But while apocalyptic thus connects itself with 
certain prophetic conceptions, particularly with those which center 
around the concept expressed in the term ‘‘ Day of Jehovah,” it does 
not express the full messianic hope of Judaism. We must, as a matter 
of fact, divide the messianic expectation of Judaism into two general 
divisions. The one finds expression in the apocalyptic literature, 
and the other has its classical expression in the Psalms of the Phari- 
sees, chap. 17. It is this latter which most nearly expresses the old 
prophetic hope and may be said fairly, I think, to represent the con- 
servative messianism of this period—conservative as respects its 
previous historical development, but not as respects its effect from a 
social point of view. For with it (whether as a distinct phase or as 


a necessary consequence we need not stop now to inquire) we must - 


connect the expectations and wild uprisings of the Zealots which so 
frequently occurred in this period. ‘The features of this phase of the 
hope Bousset enumerates as follows: 

A kingdom of God whose coming meant the punishment of the heathen, the 


destruction of the heathen world-powers, and the freeing of the land of Palestine 
from the yoke of the foreigner, the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, a 
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Messiah of the stock of David, the regathering of the Diaspora, and the subjuga- 
tion of the heathen under the yoke of Jerusalem.? 

In contrast with this genuinely prophetic messianism, apocalyptic 
represents a distinct advance. Although the same central theme 
appears in each, the apocalyptic presents that theme not only in a 
peculiar literary form, but also in somewhat distinct terminology. 
The departure of this general circle of concepts from the older mes- 
sianic thought is so wide and fundamental that it has been suggested 
that we are here dealing with a thought which is off the main line of 
development. As long ago as 1857, Hilgenfeld’ suggested that in 
this literature we have to do with the messianic hope as it existed 
among the Essenes. This is also the view of some scholars today,‘ - 
notably among Jewish writers. According to Porter,’ this is the 
usual view of Jewish scholars, e. g., Graetz, Montefiore, and Schechter. 
The latter has expressed the opinion that this literature represents a 
fringe of Jewish thought, and doubts if the rabbis ever heard of these 
writings. The suggestion for this position is to be found in Josephus’s 
description of the Essenes.° He describes them as reading the books 
of the ancients and making use of those which are good for the soul. 
They also inquire, he says, after roots and medicine-stones. The 
members preserve the books belonging to the sect and also the names 
of the angels. They also believe in good and bad souls, and a differ- 
ent fate for each after death. Many of them also foretell things to 
come by reading holy books and using several sorts of purifications, 
being also perpetually conversant with the prophets. Anyone who 
is acquainted with the apocalyptic literature cannot fail to see in these 
words of Josephus much that agrees with certain parts of that litera- 
ture. The only difficulty is that these are not distinctive tenets of 
the Essenes, but are characteristics of Pharisaism as well. There 
is not sufficient historical support for denying that the Essenes were 

2 The Messiah in the book of Jubilees, so far as there is one, and in the Testa- 


ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, springs not from the stock of David, but from Judah 
or Levi. 


3 Die jiidische A pocalyptik. 

4 Thompson, The Books Which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles. 
5 Art. “Apocrypha,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

6 Wars, I, viii, 6-12. 
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interested in apocalyptic; but, on the other hand, there is no real 
historical support for attributing its origin to them. 

Those who find the origin of this literature among the aicune 
are for the most part writers who see in Essenism a large infusion of 
oriental influence. With this latter element of Essenism they would 
connect the apocalyptic literature. It is most probable, however, 
that Essenism is for the most part only a superlative form of Phari- 
saism, as some of the best authorities hold.” Schiirer speaks not only 
for himself, but for many others, when he says: “The standpoint 
’ of apocalyptic is essentially the correct Jewish one.” 

If, then, the apocalyptic literature stands within the main current 
in the development of Jewish messianism, and yet represents a phase 
somewhat distinct and progressive, it is necessary to inquire more 
closely after those features which characterize it. 

The purpose of the apocalyptic writer is well recognized. He was 
not a speculative philosopher, nor was he a pedant. He was con- 
cerned with the future, with visions and revelations which he 
announced, not for their own sake, but for the sake of the community 
in which he lived. Just as prophecy in the older Israel was strongest 
in times of national stress and danger, if indeed not largely confined 
to such times, so also is it true that apocalyptic itself follows the 
same law. ‘This becomes clear when we glance for a moment at the 
groups into which the literature may be divided. Thus we have the 
book of Enoch, the book of Daniel, and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, falling within the Maccabean and Asmonean periods. 
The Psalms of the Pharisees, in so far as they are touched by this 
spirit, fall in the period of the wars with Pompey and the civil wars 
which engaged Palestine at that time. In the Herodian and post- 
Herodian times we have the Assumption of Moses, and certain 
portions of the book of Enoch (chaps. 37-71, according to Balden- 
sperger).6 Then with the war of 70 A. D. we have the apocalypse 
of Baruch, fourth Esdras, and possibly some minor writings, not to 
mention the apocalyptic of Christian origin. The apocalyptist 
wrote in times of severe suffering and danger in his community. 

7 Schiirer, Regeffe (La secte des Esséniens, and Conybeare, art. ‘“Essenes” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary o} the Bible. i 

8 Bousset thinks that apocalyptic receded in this period. 
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His purpose was to encourage the people to steadfastness and fidelity 
to Jehovah and his law, and to rekindle their dying hope for the 
future. It was not so much the purpose which distinguished the 
writing, as the form in which he expressed himself. 

What, now, are the characteristics of the form of the apocalyptic 
literature? It is frequently referred to as the pseudepigrapha,® or 
pseudepigraphic prophecy,’° as if this were a term which would sufh- 
ciently distinguish it. It is quite just to speak of it so, for it is almost 
invariably pseudonymous. Thus we have the book of Daniel, the 
book of Enoch, the Secrets of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Ezra, the Apocalypse of 
John, and the Ascension of Isaiah, all of which are, in part or in 
whole, pseudepigrapha. But it cannot be said that pseudonymity 
is a distinguishing characteristic of this literature. The same feature 
belongs also to writings in the Old Testament canon. The Penta- 
teuch is pseudonymously ascribed to Moses. We have a second 
Isaiah, the second Zechariah, the Proverbs of Solomon, and the 
Psalms of David. Certain leading critics tell us that only portions 
of Jeremiah are genuine, that all the prophets have received large 
additions, and that perhaps no prophecy received its present written 
form until after the exile. Moreover, in the literature approximately 
contemporary with the apocalyptic writings the same feature appears. 
We have the Wisdom of Solomon, the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which, though truly pseudony- 
mous, cannot properly be called apocalypses. The book of Jubilees 
claims to have been written at Mount Sinai by Moses under the 
direction of the angels, and the Pirke Aboth opens with the declara- 
tion that the oral tradition current among the rabbis had been handed 
down in unadulterated form from Moses. The fact is, pseudonymity 
is simply a literary characteristic of the whole period; it characterizes 
no particular class of literature. 

““Eschatological” is another term which is sometimes used to 
distinguish this apocalyptic literature. It is usually either explicitly 
or by implication used as antithetic to ethical. This was especially 

_true of Liicke who, in 1832, in his introduction to the Apocalypse of 
John, gave the first.real results in the study of this literature. This 
9 Deane and Charles. 10 Schitrer. 
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phase has also been emphasized by Charles and by Torrey. Both 
this literature and the prophets (they reason) deal with the same 
general conception—the kingdom of God. The prophets are said 
to use this in an ethical, and the apocalyptists in an eschatological, 
sense. Even when no reference is made to the prophets, it is said that 
the apocalyptist is an eschatologist rather than an ethicist. The 
antithesis is false. Certain concepts of the prophets were eschatologi- 
cal in reference, but were also ethically conceived, and not infrequently 
the ethical element is very strong in the apocalyptic. ‘‘ Eschatology” 
is a term which is used to define a certain circle of ideas, and does 
not properly indicate either their form or their quality. It is not so 
much the circle of ideas which distinguishes apocalypse from prophecy 
as it is the manner in which those ideas are conceived and expressed. 
Certain parts of apocalypse have reference, not to the future, but to 
the past. 

Good examples of this are Enoch, chaps. 20-36, 60, 72-78. In 
chap. 85 of Enoch there is a highly apocalyptic description of visions 
with strong symbolic imagery, but those visions refer to the past. 
Indeed, in certain parts of Enoch (especially in chaps. 1-36) the 
apocalyptic feeling becomes less intense the more directly the vision 
pertains to the future, and the same is true of the Assumption of 
Moses, chaps. 8, 9. Eschatology does belong to apocalyptic litera- 
ture, but it neither characterizes nor distinguishes it. 

Schiirer has said that the distinctive feature of the apocalypse is 
that the message is announced in the form of a supernatural revelation 
or a vision. Here again there is truth in the observation. Daniel 
had his visions in the nighttime; Enoch was. carried aloft by the 
angel and guided through the heavens; Baruch had his visions during 
prayer; John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day and saw wonderful 
things; and Ezra marveled at the great things he saw. But the 
vision or supernatural revelation is not an invariable accompaniment 
of that which we call apocalypse. The Assumption of Moses is not 
a vision; its apocalyptic portion is given in the form of a true pro- 
phetic announcement. The apocalyptic discourses of the gospels do 
not purport to be visions or supernatural revelations, but are given 
in the form of prediction based on the simple foreknowledge of the 
events which they describe. Though the epistles of Paul contain 
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passages which are truly apocalyptic in form, they are not connected 
with visions, and he refers to the latter in 2 Cor. 12:1 ff. only to declare 
that the things he saw are not to be told. Nor are such visions to 
be found only in this later apocalyptic. Isaiah, chap. 6, Ezekiel, 
chaps. 1, 8, 40-48, and a large portion of Zechariah are in the form 
of visions. 

The essence of apocalypse has also been said by some to be the | 
certainty that the end of the present age is near.' It is true that in 
most of the apocalypses the writer does hold this view, but it is not 
an invariable or necessary accompaniment. The Similitudes of 
Enoch, which are a classic expression of apocalyptic, lay no emphasis 
upon this point. It does not seem to be implied in the apocalyptic 
section of the Assumption of Moses, and is not a point of emphasis 
in the Apocalypse of Baruch. It may serve as a partial explanation 
of the occasion of any single writer, but as a characterization of the 
whole literature it is deficient. The writers of the various apocalypses 
could offer all the greater encouragement because they believed that 
the fortunes of the people were happily to change so soon; but this 
would not of necessity influence at all the method by which they 
received their message or the form in which that message was expressed. 
A part of the same view is expréssed by Charles and Behrmann, who 
think that the apocalyptist was essentially a pessimist. This again 
is in many instances true, perhaps uniformly so; but even a superficial 
examination must show that this itself is not fundamental and deter- 
minative in the production of apocalypse. 

In the enumeration and discussion of these various features which 
are alleged to characterize apocalyptic it must become apparent that 
no little confusion prevails. To one man apocalyptic is purely a 
matter of literary form, and has to do only with obscure and highly 
fantastic imagery; to another it is a matter of the manner in which 
the writer or author secures his message; to another it is a matter of 
his religious philosophy. The confusion arises because a proper 
discrimination is not made between the characteristics of apocalyptic 
and its origin, between the facts which explain the origin of any 
given piece of apocalyptic literature, and those which are necessary 


11 So Smend in the Zeitschrift fir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1885, and Behr- 
mann in the Hand-Kommentar on Daniel. 
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to explain the origin of that distinct form of literature as a whole to 
which the name apocalyptic is given. 

It is recognized by all scholars that apocalyptic literature is not 
a de novo creation; that, in fact, its writers are not creators at all, but 
that in a very large sense they make use of traditional material. 
Whether that tradition be historically true, or whether it be without 
any basis in fact, is a matter of indifference. It is only necessary 
that the traditions exist, that they be currently accepted among the 
people, in order to receive recognition and incorporation in apocalyptic. 
In view of this fact, several suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this literature. Gunkel has with great minuteness and 
elaboration attempted to show the influence of the Babylonian 
mythological thought upon apocalyptic. In this he has been followed 
by a large number of writers, and it is not improbable that some 
place must be made for such influence. Professor Torrey? has 
allowed large place, not only to the Babylonian, but also to Egyptian 
and Greek influences. The latter has received large recognition 
by Professor Mathews,*3 who says: 

One cannot be far from the truth if he considers the apocalypse the exposition 
of the day of Jehovah in a literary form resulting from the Hellenistic influences 
under which the Jews lived even from before the days of Alexander. This 
influence was both philosophical and esthetic. Of philosophy was born wisdom, 
and of esthetics was born apocalyptic. Greek influence always prompted a 
people to some form of zsthetic expression, but the new art, in so far as it was not 
simply imitative, was determined by a people’s past. As the Greek turned to 
marble and bronze and canvas, as the media in which to perpetuate his anthro- 
pomorphic symbols of truth and hope, the Jew, fearing to make to himself any 
graven image, used language for his statues and his paintings. Utterly lacking 
in a knowledge of technique, hardly venturing to look at a Greek god or goddess, 
deficient in the very elements of art, he painted his word-pictures as he had seen 
the uncouth monsters of Egypt and Assyria. His symbols became strange crea- 
tures with eagles’ wings and lions’ bodies, legs of brass and feet of clay. Unity © 
was as lacking in the composition of his pictures as in their units. Bulls and 
buffaloes and sheep and goats and birds and shepherds jostled each other in his 
vision’, and the fixed order of nature was unhesitatingly reversed. 


’ Whether this is intended to be an explanation of anything more 
than the purely literary feature I cannot of certainty say, but it seems 
12 Art. “ Apocalyptic Literature” in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 
*3 Biblical World, January 1002. 
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to me distinctly inadequate for the explanation of the origin of apocalyp- 
tic. There seems much more historical basis for the view that we 
are to see in this literature a very large Persian influence. It is not 
possible here to enter into a discussion, or even an enumeration, of 
the parallels which exist between Jewish and Persian eschatology, 
and particularly as it affected apocalyptic. Bousset lays great 
emphasis upon this element, and holds that the apocalyptic thought 
is clearly shown to be due to outside influence, and not a natural 
development upon old prophetic messianism by the existence of the 
so-called Zwischenreich (interregnum) which is to be found in this 
thought. He interprets this to be an artificial effort to connect the 
old thought with this later one. 

While we must recognize a large outside influence in the develop- 
ment of this literature, it certainly is true that its real origin must be 
sought within the development of Judaism itself. This has been 
recognized by Torrey, Charles, Schiirer, and especially by Balden- 
sperger. The latter’s treatment is less open to criticism than any 
other, fundamentally speaking, but they all seem singularly to 
have failed to grasp the point which really explains its origin.™4 
This is really due to the natural development of the conception 
of God and his relation to the world which took place in Judaism. 
This development itself may have been largely affected by outside 
influences, but with that we are not here concerned. It is a well- 
known fact that, according to the popular conception in Israel 
before the exile (and probably it was largely true after the exile), 
Jehovah was conceived as a national God, and no true mono- 
theism existed. The intense particularism which existed in the 
community would tend to emphasize this conception. It may well 
be doubted whether the conception of monotheism was thoroughly 
developed until a very late period. ‘The messianism of the people of 
course received its character in large degree from their conception 
of God. The same is true of the apocalyptist. To him God or 
Jehovah had become the only God. His power extended not’ only 
over Israel and Israel’s enemies, but over the entire universe. Evén 
the spirits which were intermediary between God and man, and the 


t4To call it a reinterpretation of prophecy (Schiirer, Smend, Baldensperger) 
gives at most a motive, not the cause. 
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planets in their courses, were subject to his will. Jehovah was the 
God of the universe. This accounts for the universal character 
which the messianic hope of the apocalyptist assumed as it concerned 
itself with the final ushering in of Jehovah’s kingdom and the treat- 
ment which should be accorded the friends and the enemies of 
Jehovah. I have already said that the popular hope was more or 
less conservative. From the point of view which we have now 
reached, it will be seen that it represented simply the persistence of 
the old hope and the failure to reorganize that expectation on the basis 
of the new and larger doctrine of God which had been developed. 
The apocalyptist was the progressive man who reconstructed his 
hope in accordance with the more developed conception. That 
this is a probable explanation seems supported by the fact that, 
while his outlook was universal, yet the center of all his thought is 
still Israel and its fortunes. Upon all her oppressors and her enemies, 
whether on earth or above the earth, the most dreadful evils are sure 
to fall. | 

A second element in the development concerned itself with the 
holiness of Jehovah. It is at least as probable as any other suggestion 
that the root idea of the word “‘holiness” is that of separation. At 
any rate, in Judaism there developed a conception that Jehovah was 
far away and above the present world, not in contact with the world 
either of nature or of men. His will had been finally and unalter- 
ably made known to them in the Torah, and to discover that will it 
was necessary to study the Torah. ° In addition to this Torah, special 
messages and communications were given to men by angels or by 
spirits, and occasionally he had direct communication with a particu- 
larly righteous man immediately through his Holy Spirit, though 
this idea is very sporadic. He lived in a world distinct, far-removed, 
transcendental. Inthe midst of the distresses and torments of this life 
Israel’s spirit often failed, and the people desired to know more definitely 
his purposes with respect to their fortune. But since he no longer 
was in direct communication with men, any message from him must 
come in the form of a vision or of a supernatural revelation, for his 
world was distinct from this one. The conception of his holiness 
and of the holiness he required of his children was more or less formal. 
In addition to this, the evil which oppressed them from without 
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tended to deaden the sense of the evil within; which accounts for the 
absence of ethical feeling (for the most part) from these apocalypses. 
This manifests itself in two ways: negatively in the non-recognition 
of any defection on the part of the chosen or elect ones; and positively, 
in the delight which the writers manifest as they contemplate the 
dreadful suffering and torture of their enemies. In these respects 
they are simply the mouthpiece of their community. The pessimistic 
tone as respects the present world receives also its explanation at this 
point. It was not the intense ethical feeling or the superior moral 
insight which caused the apocalyptist to look upon the world as hope- 
lessly alienated from Jehovah and resting under his wrathful con- 
demnation. It was rather the particularism of the Jewish community, 
coupled with the oppression and afflictions it was compelled to 
undergo at the hands of all other people. 

In this connection also we are able to understand the mysterious- 
ness which surrounds the predictions of these apocalyptists, to which 
several writers have referred. If this world of which they spoke, 
and in which he dwelt whose purposes they described, was a tran- 
scendent world, it was a world beyond their experience. There was 


nothing in their experience by which to check it, and the intensity 


of their hope induced them to paint it in the most glowing colors. 
The only source upon which they could draw was their imagination, 
and to it they gave free rein. The fantastic imagery in which they 
clothed their thought seems to have been taken from those symbols 
and figures with which they had become most familiar. The figures 
and animals which are to be seen in the architecture of that time, 
with which they may have come into contact, are just such composite 
creatures and fantastic images as they make use of. These facts 
seem ample to account for the use of the extreme symbolism of these 
writings. But, in addition to this, there is perhaps one fact which 
would cause the witless to exercise their ingenuity and which would 
quicken their imagination. These writings, as shown, were put 
forth in times of oppression and persecution, and were intended to 
encourage the elect by showing that the oppressors were soon to meet 
their fate. It was a matter of necessity for the safety, not only of 
the writers, but of the readers, that this message be expressed in terms 
which only the initiated could comprehend. As already indicated, 
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these apocalyptic writings make large use of traditional material, 
and much may have been clear to their readers which is to us in con- 
fusion. 

In the light of the purpose the pseudonymous character of these 
writings is to be understood. It was the belief among the Jews that 
there existed no prophet in Israel, as the writer of Psalm 74 says: 
“There is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long. How long, O God, shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name forever?” But (they would. 
reason) it must have been true that the old prophet knew these things. 
The psalm had become canonized, and, according to the notions of 
that day, canonization carried with it a verbal inspiration. Thus 
the prophets were again studied for their message concerning the 
future. As Dan. 9:2 says, he had studied the book, and had found 
out the end and the meaning of Jeremiah’s prophecy. But, in addition 
to this reinterpretation of the canonical prophets, there were those 
who must have believed themselves inspired to reproduce lost and 
more explicit revelation. In accordance with this we have the four 
chief apocalypses of the classical period: Daniel, Enoch, Baruch, and 
Ezra. These men, from whom no prophecies had come down, 
stood high in the traditions of the people. To them must have been 
revealed these things. If, for example, Enoch had walked with 
God, he must have seen all those things; he must have seen where 
God dwelt—his throne, his servants, his ministers; must have been 
at his court; have been guided by an angel; have received revelation 
concerning Jehovah’s purposes with respect to Israel. These had 
been kept secret, just precisely as the writer of the book of Jubilees 
declares had been the case with that book, and it was now the fortune 
of the writer to be chosen of Jehovah to make those revelations known 
to the people. The weight of the great names in Israel would be a 
guarantee of the truth of the message and bring to the readers all the 
greater comfort. Contributing to the same end was also the fact 
that this end was so near; it was at the very door. Was it not guar- 
anteed by the fact that everything else which the original seer had 
predicted had already come to pass? If everything which had been 
promised up to this time had occurred just as it was foretold, could 
not their courage and their hope hold them steady now until the end 
which was so speedily drawing nigh ? 
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This seems to me to be, in brief, the origin of Jewish apocalyptic. 
That the thoughts which find expression in it may have been in many 
cases due to outside influences there is no desire to deny. The point 
upon which insistence has been made is that the apocalyptic itself is 
a natural development in the soil of Judaism based upon the growing 
conception of the fundamental element in the Jewish religion. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY’? 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
The University of Chicago 


This volume appeared a little over a year ago. Students looked 
forward to its appearance with much expectation. Its author had 
done great things. It was known that the subject of these lectures 
had been the “favorite study” of Professor Davidson for forty years. 
Moreover, it is this series of lectures, given with modifications year 
after year to theological students, that has in large measure brought 
about ‘the changed attitude of all the churches in Scotland to biblical 
science” within these last twenty years or so. The editor is right, 
therefore, in saying that, “apart from its intrinsic value as the work 
of a great scholar and thinker, this book must always ee a unique 
place in the history of Scottish theology.” 

Is the book an important one? Does it meet our expectations ? 
The writer of this review examined the book immediately upon its 
appearance, for the purpose of presenting it to the readers of the 
Biblical World. ‘The result of this first reading was disappointing; 
so much so that, not wishing to say anything that was not commenda- 
tory, no statement has thus far been made. After a period, the 
writer has again studied the book more carefully, and especially to 
find out for himself the occasion of the disappointment which followed 
the first reading. As a matter of fact, the characteristics which 
before seemed weak and unsatisfactory now appear to represent 
that very strength which we all knew the author to possess. The 
thought was so simple in its presentation, the process of reasoning so 
straightforward and convincing, that it required a second examina- 
tion to appreciate its value. 

The striking characteristics are (1) this simplicity, which is indeed 
marvelous; (2) the absence of everything that savors of pretense or 
show of learning (note the editor’s effort in the preface to explain the 


t Old Testament Prophecy, by the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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almost total absence of reference to, or quotation of, other authorities) ; 
(3) the purpose and plan of the lectures, viz., to open up a most intri- 
cate and delicate series of problems to persons who (a) have never 
given any considerable amount of thought to the subject, and (0) 
have thought along entirely wrong lines in so far as they have given 
it any attention. This is exactly the condition in which the young 
man comes to the theological seminary, not only in Scotland, but also 
in America. 

The lectures, from a pedagogical point of view, are a work of art. 
The author had not studied in vain such Old Testament prophets as 
Amos and Hosea. He had not only imbibed their thought and 
spirit; he had adopted their consummate method. No more skilful 
presentation of the great Isaianic question (pp. 242-62) to novices in 
biblical science was ever made. No more adroit handling of that 
much-abused term “higher criticism” was ever exhibited. Listen 
to him: ‘All criticism is really an application of the principles of 
common sense by a person provided with the requisite knowledge of 
facts (p. 243);” and again: “all that sound criticism implies, whether 
higher or lower, is a competent knowledge of the facts, good judg- 
ment, and perhaps a certain tact and instinctive sense, which only 
great familiarity with language and style can supply.” 

His general position is openly and strongly that of the historical 
school; but he omits the unnecessary detail which many writers, over- 
influenced by the German method of presentation, feel compelled to 
include. The absence of all this was at first disturbing; but when 
a truer understanding of his design was obtained, what before had 
seemed a shortcoming now came to be indeed an evidence of superi- 
ority. 

The student of prophecy will find an exposition, of the clearest 
kind, of that difficult question of the fulfilment of prophecy relating 
to the Jews, with a careful classification of the various views enter- 
tained by different schools of opinion (pp. 468-500). Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than his description of the prophetic style, and 
his showing that 
the true way to regard prophecy is to accept it literally as the meaning of the 
prophet—the only meaning which in his time he could have—but to say, as to 
fulfilment, that the form of the Kingdom of God is now altered, and altered 
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finally, never to return to its old form; and so fulfilment will not take place in 
the form of the prediction, but in an altered form; but still the truth of the 
prophecy will, no doubt, be realized. BB 

To some students of prophecy it will appear that Professor David- 7 
son has not distributed his material in due proportion, giving as he : 
does so much space to the times which really preceded the rise of true i | 
prophetism. It may be thought, also, that so full a treatment of 
“Types and Symbols” (pp. 193-244) was not needed in a modern . 
treatment of prophecy. In his classification of the prophets from 
Amos on, and in the summary which he gives of their teaching, it 
may be objected, not only that he seems to minimize the subject by 
thus throwing them all together, but also that he fails to bring out 
the distinctive position of each prophet in his relation to the others. 
Some, likewise, will hardly agree with him in certain details, e. g., in 
the treatment of Ps. 72 as having been written by Solomon (p. 281); 
and others, perhaps, will suggest that his very suggestive chapter 
on “The False Prophets” (pp. 285-308) should have contained a 
recognition of the first date of separation between true and false i 
prophets in the wonderful episode of Micaiah ben Imlah (2 Kings 
22:11 ff.). But in all this, we must remember, Professor David- 
son is dealing with his subject having a certain class of persons in mind. 

This is not a treatise on Old Testament prophecy to be read by a few ; 
distinguished scholars in England, Germany, and America. It is a 

pedagogically constructed opening up of the problems of prophecy, : 
for minds not accustomed to deal with the subject in a technical way, | 
and for minds already filled, in so far as they are filled at all, with 
a good deal of real nonsense on the subject. 

It is worth while to consider whether a body of lectures which has 
already performed so large a service to the cause of true religious 
education cannot in this published form accomplish results of great 
importance. This book should be used as a textbook in every 
theological seminary; it should be made the basis of work in ten 
thousand Bible classes. It is not too much to say that anyone who 
can listen intelligently to an average sermon can read just as intelli 5 
gently this important work. 

Does some man wish to know just what are the results of higher a 
criticism when applied to prophecy? Let him read this book; and 
then let him form his estimate of the higher cciticism. 
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A CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF SIN 


REV. WILLIAM W. McLANE, Pu.D., D.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sin seems to many to be a forgotten fact of human experience. 
Vice which violates the laws of health is visible. Crime which dis- 
rupts the social order is manifest and condemnable. But sin—a 
moral state—which separates the soul from God, and which is the 
source of suffering and sorrow, is something of which men are insen- 
sible. There is a superficial confession of human imperfection, but 
there is not a profound conviction of sin. Many things have conduced 
to produce this state of mind. The scientific view of man as a creature 
evolving from a lower to a higher state, the sociological conception of 
man as part of a community whose solidarity shapes his character, and 
the theological idea of man as a child of God to whom the Father 
owes love and care, all contribute to lessen the sense of individual 
responsibility, of personal accountability for choice, and of guilt for 
wrong character or conduct. 

Sin formerly was considered as a fall from a higher to a lower 
state, as transgression of prohibitory ’ w, as guilt whose punishment 
should be imprisonment and torment. The fall of man, original sin, 
actual transgression, and eternal punishment were themes for the 
pulpit and truths for the people. But men who regard themselves 
as evolving from a lower to a higher state, as part of a community 
whose sentiments, principles, and practices shape their individual 
choice and courage, and as children to whom God is a Father rather 
than a King, are not deeply impressed by doctrines of sin which 
once profoundly influenced men. 

It is not the present purpose to deny the doctrines of the past. 
Obviously, however, the doctrines of sin and punishment which have 
been taught by the Christian church were conceived and formulated 
by men whose ideas of the universe, of God’s relation to creation, of 
the origin of man, of the divine purpose in permitting evil, and of 
the conditions of salvation, differed considerably from The ideas 
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prevalent today. It should be observed and noted, however, that 
this change in point of view and difference in opinion do not destroy 
the fundamental facts in the case. This is what some men seem to 
have forgotten. Granted that man is a creature evolving from a 
lower to a higher state, a failure to rise is a conceivable possibility 
for the race, and a fall from a higher state once attained to a lower 
one is sometimes an actual fact in individual experience. Granted 
that the individual is part of a society which has a certain solidarity, 
that fact emphasizes the force of heredity and the force of environ- 
ment which involve the individual in the common lot. Thereby is 
conserved much of the truth of the past; but the law of variation is 
not destroyed by which the individual, through his own choice and 
_ action, may rise above heredity and surpass the common environ- 
ment. They who recognize the common facts of human history will 
find place for the doctrines of sin and punishment, grace and salvation. 

There is a Christian conception of sin which is in harmony with 
the scientific and sociological view of man now prevalent, and which 
should be clearly seen by the preacher and forcefully presented to the 
people. This is here called a Christian conception, rather than the 
Christian conception, because it does not exclude other facts and 
ideas of sin. The fall of a moral being from a higher to a lower 
state is sin; but the voluntary failuré of a moral being to rise from a 
lower to a higher state is also sin. To eat forbidden fruit which gives 
the knowledge of evil is sin; to refuse to eat the fruit of the tree of 
life is also sin. Disobedience to the command of God as King is sin; 
but refusal to accept the invitation of God as Father is also sin. Self- 
will which accepts and follows the way of lustfulness is sin; but unbe- 
lief which refuses to accept and to follow the guidance and the way 
of divine love is also sin. 

“To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin,” says St. James. Two things are to be noted here; namely, the 
negative character of sin which consists in not doing, and the positive 
character of guilt resting upon him who voluntarily refuses to do 
what he knows to be good. The Christian conception of sin is this: 
the refusal of man to hear the voice of God; the declination by man 
of the divine invitation to believe in God and to be served by him; 
the rejection by man of the spirit of love and life; the failure on the 
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part of man to attain ‘“‘unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” This is Christ’s conception — 
of sin, and to his teachings attention is now chiefly invited. 

Jesus’ thought of man is that man is a creature made to be born 
again, born anew, born into the kingdom of heaven, born into such 
relations as make him conscious of God, voluntarily dependent upon 
him, and obedient to him. The unborn babe is made for birth; he 
has-organs, such as eyes, ears, and hands, which are fitted for, and 
which can be developed only in, a larger world than that of the 
womb. Entrance into that larger world is birth. Failure to enter 
that world would be to fail of the true end of life. Now, in the 
thought of Jesus, regeneration is as natural as generation, and birth 
into the kingdom is as natural as birth into the world. A man must 
be born into the kingdom of heaven, because he is made for that 
kingdom. He has capacities which can never be filled save by 
communion with God. He has powers which can never be developed 
save by the service of God. Refusal, on the part of man, to fulfil 
the conditions of that birth is sin unto death. 

Paul’s thought is along this same line. Paul, in treating of the 
resurrection, and of the spiritual life which underlies it and makes it 
possible, contrasts the life received through faith in Christ with the 
life which a man has by descent from Adam and says: ‘That is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then that which is 
spiritual.” The Wuyexdr precedes the wvevpatixdv. John’s thought 
reveals the moral quality of that life. ‘“‘Everyone that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” To know the love that God has 
to us, and to dwell in that love so as to love God in return, and to 
love man as God loves him, is to have that which is called spiritual 
life, life in the kingdom, life eternal. Now, in the thought of Jesus, 
to remain insensible to this love of God, and thereby to fail to be 
quickened by it, to fail to be inspired by it, and to live according to 
it, is sin. This is the chief sin. It is sin against love. Jesus says: 
“This is the condemnation, that ‘light is come into the world and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light.”” Jesus charged the 
Jews of his day with this sin: ‘‘Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life.” Jesus laid the guilt of the people of Jerusalem to this 
fact. Throughout her history the people persecuted the prophets, 
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scourged the teachers, crucified the witnesses of righteousness, 
and finally rejected the Son of God who would have gathered them 
unto himself, but they would not. In the thought of Jesus, Jerusa- 
lem’s refusal, in all her history, to accept the light, the truth, the love, . 
which God was seeking to impart, was the supreme sin. 

The parables of Jesus convey to the mind the same conception of 
sin. The kingdom of God is like ‘“‘a certain man who made a great 
supper and bade many. And they all with one consent began to 
make excuse.” ‘‘And the lord said: None of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.” “The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a certain king, which made a marriage feast for his 
son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the 
marriage feast: and they would not come.” The parable of the foolish 
virgins who failed to take oil for their lamps and to be ready when 
the bridegroom came; the parable of the unused talent which was 
wrapped in a napkin; the parable of the wicked husbandmen who 
refused to render the fruits of the vineyard to the owner thereof, and 
killed his servants because they would not serve the master; and the 
parable of the man without a wedding garment at the wedding feast, 
are all illustrative of the same principle, that sin is (1) unwillingness 
to receive the grace of God; (2) failure to use the gifts of God; (3) 
inability, moral and vital, to render to God what is due; and (4) 
utter unfitness and unworthiness to have a place in his presence or to 
enter his kingdom. 

The condemning judgments of Jesus rest upon the same prin- 

ciple. The fig tree on Mount Olivet, which had leaves but no fruit, 
withered at the word of Jesus, because in his sight worthlessness is 
wickedness. The disciples were commanded to shake the dust 
from their feet and depart from any city which would not receive 
their message of grace. The nations are to be judged and rewarded 
or condemned by Jesus, according as they have given or withheld 
love. They who have given no food to the hungry, no water to the 
‘thirsty, no clothes to the naked, and no ministry to the sick, are 
condemned. The loveless life whose selfish limitations show that 
it has not dwelt in the love of God is, in Jesus’ sight, a worthless life, 
and therefore a wicked life. 

Jesus’ thought is this: The kingdom of God is over men, embra- 
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cing men, open to men; failure to enter that kingdom when God has 
given all the conditions necessary thereunto is to fail of the very end 
of life and to incur abiding condemnation. Jesus began to preach, 
and to say: ‘Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
He bade men: “Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
He taught men to pray to the Father and to say: “Thy kingdom 
come; thy will be done.” According to the teachings of Jesus, not 
to enter by the narrow gate, not to walk in the straight way, not to 
follow the footsteps of the holy, not to abound in works of love— 
this is sin. And the root of this sin is refusal to receive the grace 
of God which brings salvation and teaches how to live. 

Sin is like a bud which voluntarily shuts out the light; a fruit 
which excludes the warmth; a sheep which refuses the guidance of 
the shepherd; a child which declines to learn from the teacher; a 
steward who wastes the substance intrusted to his care by misuse; 
an heir who despises his natural inheritance. ‘This has been the form 
of sin from the beginning of human history. This is the fundamental 
sin set forth in all the Scriptures. Man in the Garden, rejecting 
the tree of life and choosing the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
evil; men prior to the flood, walking in the ways of lust rather than 
in the ways of love; men in the wilderness, refusing, through unbelief, 
to enter the promised land; men, in Judea and Samaria, turning from 
the worship of Jehovah to that of Baal; men, in the cities of Israel, 
refusing the word of the prophets which was the truth of God; men, 
in Jerusalem, despising and crucifying Jesus, the Christ, demanding 
Barabbas and crying, “We have no king but Czsar’’—all these first 
have failed to receive the grace of God, and then have fallen by their 
iniquities. And there is no salvation save as they return unto the 
Lord and say unto him: “Take away all iniquity and receive us 
graciously.” 

This conception of sin should command the attention of men today. 
Respectable people, who, being free from vice and crime, are prone 
to cherish a pharisaic spirit and to flatter themselves that they are - 
not as men have been and as some men now are, without even thank- 
ing God for what they are, may be led to see that, as in all forms of 
physical and mental life, failure to receive the best and to develop to 
the most is to fall Short of the possibilities of such forms of life, so 
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here, in the highest relations and possibilities of human nature, to 
fail to recognize these relations and to fulfil these possibilities is to 
fall short of the true destiny of man. This is now, as ever, the great 
sin. Manifestly, the God whom Jesus reveals is worthy of faith 
and love, the spirit which Jesus possessed is worthy of reception, and 
the life which Jesus led is worthy: of imitation and reproduction. 
They who wilfully fall short in these things make that failure in life 
which is sin. 

With this view of sin, the teachings of the sacred Scriptures, as 
already shown, agree. The verb and the noun most commonly 
used in the Hebrew Scriptures, NOT and NNWM, and the verb and 
and the noun used in the Greek New Testament for the same pur- 
pose, duaptdvw and dpapria, signify err” and “failure.” This 
is the meaning in both languages. The words mean to“miss the 
mark, like an archer; to err from the path, like a traveler; to fail of 
perfection, like a blighted bud or a blasted fruit. According to the 
New Testament, the source of sin is ém@uuéa; that is, lust turning 
in selfishness from the higher to the lower with inordinate desire; 
the spirit of sin is avouéa; that is, lawlessness denying relations and 


disregarding duties; the form of sin is 4év«/a; that is, injustice, wrong- 
doing, injury to others; and the consequence of sin is Odvatos; that 
is, death. 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
The University of Chicago 


T™. THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE OF HOSEA 


§115. The Personal Life of Hosea.—In the history 
of no prophet is there a closer connection between the 
message and the personal life than in the case of Hosea. 
And, since Hosea’s work was performed among his own 
people rather than in another country (cf. Amos), it is 
especially instructive to consider— 

1. His place of residence. In this connection one may 

1 Chron. 5:6. pass over (a) the view that Hosea was of the tribe of Reuben 
(compare his father’s name Beeri with the name Beerah), 


me. 17, TH) 4:15; and () the view that Hosea, like Amos, went up from Judah 


11:12, ete. to Israel—a view based upon the frequent reference to 
Judah in the book. But would these passages, even if all 
t:t, authentic, prove the place of the prophet’s work? Is this 


view supported by anything which may be found in the 
superscription or by the prophet’s apparent attitude of 
leniency toward Judah in contrast with Israel? Is there 
any evidence that the book was written out in Judah after 
Hosea had left Israel? (c) In favor of northern Israel as 
his home take up the following questions: Does the lan- 
guage of the book indicate anything? Is there any evi- 
7:5; 6:10; 1:2. dence to be found in such expressions as “‘the land,” “our 
king,” etc.? Does he show any special interest in northern 
Israel, its historical conditions and foreign interests, and 
4:15; 5:,8;6:8,9; its political parties? Are the places with which he shows 
hen § nyt = familiarity in the north or in the south—for example, 
se Mizpah, Tabor, Samaria, Gilead, Shechem, Gilgal, Bethel, 
Gibeah, Ramah? Does he speak from the point of view of 
a visitor or a resident? How important is this question of 

his citizenship in the Northern Kingdom ? 
2. The suggestions offered as to the meaning. of the 
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word ‘‘Hosea.” Is it an importation, a combined word 
made up of ‘‘ Jehovah” and the root “‘to save” (cf. Joshua), 
or simply a word meaning ‘‘deliverance”? Is there any- 
thing significant in the name? 


§116. The Date and Circumstances of Hosea’s Life 
and Work.—Are these indicated in the superscription? 
Is this superscription from Hosea’s hand or from a later 
date? In what respect may Hosea’s life and work be 
compared with those of Jeremiah ? 
1. Consider now the data which determine the begin- 
ning of his work and its duration. What date is implied 
in view of the threat concerning Jezreel? Would his :.,. 
marriage and the birth of his oldest son have preceded ? 
Is evidence to be found that he preached in the midst of 7 (cf. 7:3 ff.; 
the anarchy which followed the death of Jeroboam II? - 
Does the book contain any allusion to the Syro-Ephraimitish 
- war? If not, what indication does this give of date? Is 
Gilead in Hosea’s times a part of northern Israel? But 5:1; 6:8; ra:r1. 
was not Gilead with Naphtali conquered by Assyria in 
734 B. C.? What then are the dates within which he must 
have preached ? 
2. Consider the historical events of the period indicated , Kings, chap. rs. 
above and their consistency with the times described by 
Hosea; for example, is there evidence in the early part of 
the book of prosperity and wealth? On the other hand, gos. :5¢., off. 
does the situation change later? Is lawlessness prevalent? 4:2; 5:1; 7:1. 
Is the political situation one of peril? Are the leaders 5:15; 7:11; 8:8; 
themselves guilty? Are revolution and anarchy prevalent ? (ts am 9:15. 
How does Hosea’s description of the times differ from that 5*33,7°7% *9°6 
of Amos? Which of the two saw more widely? Which 
more deeply ? 
3. Concerning Hosea’s occupation and social standing, 
it may be asked whether he was one of the so-called prophets, 
or was he, like Amos, neither prophet nor the son of a 
prophet? May we infer from a familiarity which he shows 
with the evil practices of the priests that he himself was a 
priest? Is there anything opposing this view? Is there 
evidence of any kind to indicate whether he occupied a 
high social position or the opposite ? 


Ezek. 4:1-8, 9-17. 
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§ 117. Hosea’s Call and Preparation.—This subject 
is perhaps the most important of all that will present them- 
selves in a study of the Book of Hosea. The difficulty and 
the delicacy of the subject are apparent, but a careful exami- 
nation of the material, and the various views that have 
been presented concerning it, will give a clear insight into 
Hosea’s character and the significance of his personal experi- 
ence as determining the nature of his message. 

1. Make a thorough study of the narrative which 
describes the harlotry of Hosea’s wife, and in connection 
with this the narrative of the purchase of Gomer as a slave 
and her retention many days, and prepare a brief statement 
of the thought contained in these two passages, keeping in 
mind that, whatever view may be taken of the authenticity 
of the remaining verses of the first three chapters, these 
passages contain the actual narrative concerning Hosea and 
his wife. 

2. Consider whether this transaction is to be regarded 
as (a) a vision or trance, something that never actually 
happened in real life; or (6) as a parable or allegory. Could 
a prophet have done the thing here described? Is the woman 
of 3:1 the same as in chap. 1? And did Hosea have two 
marriages of the same kind? Did the prophets sometimes 
represent themselves as commanded to do strange things ? 
Could Hosea psychologically have received such a command ? 
Or (c) is the transaction to be understood literally? Does 
the prophet indicate in any way that it was a vision? Is 
the thing commanded less objectionable in a vision than in 
actual practice? Was it the custom of prophets to give 
symbolical names to real children? Is a real experience 
of this kind consistent with the message which Hosea 
preached? But (d), if it is taken literarally, are we to 
understand that Gomer was a harlot when Hosea married 
her? Oris it possible (e) that spiritual fornication is meant, 
since Gomer was, like other Israelites, an idolator? Or may 
we understand (jf) that the phrase ‘‘a wife of whoredom” 
may mean one who, although chaste at the time of marriage, 
had in her a tendency to impurity which manifested itself 
after marriage? Does this view cover the facts of the narra- 
tive? Does it remove the moral difficulties? Does it 
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furnish a reasonable basis for Hosea’s love for his wife ? 
Will it furnish explanation of the mental process through 
which Hosea came to realize Jehovah’s love for Israel ? 

3. Trace the connection between the symbolical names 
given to the children and the progress of the thought in 
Hosea’s mind, and at the same time take up the close con- 
nection between 3:1-4 and 1:2-9. Is the old relationship 
of wife re-established in chap. 3? In what position is the 
wife placed at the close? Is the period of seclusion— 
namely, ‘‘many days”—a definite period ? 

4. Consider the following questions: If we restrict the 
narrative to 1:2-9 and 3:1-4, is the conclusion of the story 
furnished? Is there any inconsistency between the repre-. 
sentation made of a love so strong that it leads the husband 
to do strange things, and the usual Israel:tish custom in 
accordance with which the wife was the property of the gxoa. 22:16 ¢. 
husband? How long a period must these transactions have 
covered? What was Hosea’s domestic situation during 
these years ? 

5. Consider these additional points: Might a call to 
prophecy come through a personal experience as well as 
in a vision? Was the chief teaching of these domestic 
experiences the announcement of Israel’s destruction, or 
the announcement of Jehovah’s love for Israel in spite of 
faithlessness ? If Gomer was a harlot at the time of mar- 
riage, why was she called “wife of whoredom” rather than 
harlot? Is this command of Jehovah to marry such a 
woman to be compared with Scripture representations 
concerning the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart and the com- 
mand to Isaiah, and were these really commands? Could 
these experiences have been used in communicating to the 
people the thought which the experience itself brought to 
the prophet ? 

6. Is it to be understood that the prophet in writing 
out the story of his experiences at a later time introduced 
into the story much of his later history? Did Isaiah do this 1sa., chap. 6. 
in the story of his call, and Jeremiah likewise? May we Jer., chap. :. 
understand, then, that there first came the experience, after 
that the recognition of the truth which it suggested, and 
still later the writing out of the experience in the light of 
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this truth? Is there anything analogous to this in Amos ? 

7. To what extent did the old Semitic conception, that 
the national deity was the husband of the land, afford a 
basis for Hosea’s interpretation of his experience? Sup- 
posing this to be the basis, what new thought does he 
introduce ? 

§118. The Character of Hosea.—Consider the facts 
and the material of the book, and picture to yourself the 
character of the author Hosea. 

1. In what respects did Hosea’s strength differ from 
that of Amos ? 

2. In what respects was his characte: complex as com- 
pared w th the simplicity of the character of Amos? 

3. Compare closely the character of Jeremiah with that 
of Hosea, and indicate the points of resemblance ? 

4. Does any other personality in Old Testament history 
exhibit so affectionate a character ? 

5-KWas Hosea strongly ethical or rather strongly reli- 
gious? Cf. Amos. 

6. Was Hosea, because of his emotional character and 
the"complexity of his temperament, illogical ? 

7. To what extent did Hosea represent the national 
type ? 

§ 119. The Message of Hosea.—Consider in general 
the importance of the message and the facts which contribute 
to it a special interest. 

Hos. 2: 2f.,5,12f.; 1. Is the message a strongly personal one, and is this 
—— personal element so pervasive as to give it a prominence 
over and above the political and religious factors ? 

2. Is there a remarkable relationship between the 
message of Hosea and that of Amos, both being required 
to secure a complete conception ? : 

3. Is there any significance in the fact that this message 
is given within a few years of the end of the northern 
kingdom ? 

4. Isit true that nearly one-fourth of the verses contained 
in the Book of Hosea are to be regarded as insertions and 
additions from the point of view of later prophets, and will 
this affect somewhat the formulation of Hosea’s message ? 

5. Consider whether the general thought of Hosea may 
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be connected with the following topics, and formulate a 
proposition presenting his thought concerning each of the 
subjects named: (a) Israel’s character and condition; 
(6) Israel’s future; (c) Yahweh’s relation to Israel; (d) 
Israel’s conception of Yahweh; (e) Israel’s acts of repent- 
ance; (f) the outcome of Israel’s present attitude toward 
Yahweh. 

6. Consider what Amos had said that did not need to 
be said over again by Hosea, and also what Amos had not 
said which Hosea must now say. For example, did Amos 
present any plan for a restoration? Did Amos lay emphasis 
upon Jehovah’s love, or upon universal law? If the 
latter, what was the next problem to be solved? Was it 
necessary for Hosea to promise redemption, or would it 
be sufficient if he would show that redemption was possible ?* 
Had the popular feeling on fundamental questions changed, 
or was it practically the same as at the time of Amos’s 
utterances ? 

§ 120. The Convictions of Hosea.—Recognizing the fact 
that Hosea, when compared with Amos, deals differently 
with the same questions, the one being deeper, while the 
other is broader; the one being strongly religious, the other 
strictly ethical; consider the more important points upon 
which expression is made: 

1. The omnipotence of Jehovah. Is this idea as impor- 
tant in Hosea’s scheme of thought as it was in that of 
Amos? How does Hosea represent Jehovah’s power over Hos, 2:8; 4:3; 9: 
nature, and in what way does he describe the power of ***** 
Jehovah in history? Is he interested in Jehovah’s work 11:1, 3,4; 12:9, 10; 
outside of Israel ? — 

'2. Was Hosea more truly monotheistic than Amos? 
Is Jehovah represented as a national God? Is Hosea’s rep- 3:4; 9:3; 13:4. 
resentation of Jehovah anthropomorphic? Is the manner 6:5; 5:14; 13:7; 
of his representation of Jehovah influenced by his own 5:10, 14 12:14; 
poetic nature ? — 

3. How are we to account for the fact that Hosea attacks 8:5, 6; 3:1; 13:2. 
the image-worship of the times, which was passed over in 
silence by Elijah, Elisha, and Amos? Why should Hosea 
have taken this position rather than Amos ? 


t Cf. George Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, p. 229. 
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4. Prove that Hosea’s fundamental idea of Yahweh is 
that of a God of love. What, in detail, is the significance 
of the word “love” used of Jehovah by Hosea? What is 
involved in the exercise of this feeling on the part of both 
Jehovah and Israel? What words or phrases may be used 
as synonyms to express the idea contained in the word 
translated “‘love”? What, according to the prophet, is 
the relationship of this feeling to religion itself ? 

5. From a study of the passages cited formulate the 
substance of Hosea’s most bitter complaint against Israel. 
Explain what is the full meaning of the word ‘‘know” as 
used in these passages. What knowledge of God is it that 
Hosea has here in mind? Something which the nation 
once possessed, but has lost, or is it something really new ? 
Why is it that the people do not reach up to this new knowl- 
edge? And in what way is it possible for Israel to gain a 
true knowledge of Jehovah ? 

6. If Jehovah is the husband of Israel, or if he is the 
father of Israel, what relation does he sustain to outside 
nations? Is Hosea much concerned with the outside 
world? What evidence is there that Jehovah occupies a 
place of superiority in the outside world? Why was Hosea 
indifferent to the world at large? 

7. Formulate a statement representing Hosea’s message 
on the cultus, and compare with this the thought of Amos. 
Why is the Canaanitish worship distasteful to Hosea? 
Why is he opposed to calf-worship? Does he give larger 
consideration to the cultus than does Amos ? 

8. Prepare a statement expressing Hosea’s conception 
of the immorality of Israel in those days. What is the 
occasion of this general immorality? Is it encouraged 
by the priests? Why? What methods does Hosea adopt 
to bring about a reform in this particular ? 

g. Prepare a statement representing the political situa- 
tion at home and abroad as represented by Hosea. In 
what respect has the home policy been wrong? Does he 
condemn the disruption of the kingdom which took place 
in the days of Rehoboam? What is his attitude toward 
the anarchy of his own time? What about the foreign 
policy ?° Exactly what was it, and what was its weakness ? 
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1o. What was Hosea’s interpretation of Israel’s past 
history? What interpretation of this same history had 
been made before the days of Hosea, and what two great 
interpretations follow? Formulate in some detail Hosea’s 
point of view and the great religious lesson which he based 5 12:3, 9f. 
upon it. 

11. If 14:1-8 comes from a later hand, compare also 1:10—2:1, 14-16 

18-23; 3:5; 11: 

other suspected passages with Hosea’s representation con- 1 f. 
cerning Israel’s immediate future. Present in contrast his 
conception of the future on the supposition that these 
passages come from his pen. What considerations now may 
be urged in this connection against the authenticity of the 
passages cited? In any case, is not Hosea’s conception 
of Yahweh one which furnishes a basis for a hopeful 2:2; 5:4; 6:6; 10: 
future? Did he teach the possibility of repentance? Did m4 
he expect Israel to repent ? 

12. Consider two additional points in reference to 
Hosea’s message. (a) To what extent did he make use of 
the nation’s past history, and where did he get his material ? 
Is it possible that he may have made use of oral tradition ? cf. 8:12; 9:10° 
Did he have information which no preceding document Cf. 8:13; 9:3, 103 
then in existence furnished? Did he exercise a judgment  33:23°7°" > 
concerning the past, differing from that of those who pre- coin 
ceded him? (0) In what sense now may the character of 
Hosea’s message be said to be typically Israelitish ? Was 
his message a true expression of the national spirit? In 
what respects may the message of Hosea be contrasted with 
that of Amos ? 

§121. The Ministry of Hosea.—What is the external 
form of his work? What was its scope? In what did it 
consist? Remembering that the ministry of Hosea was 
that of a poet, not a philosopher; that of a man living almost 
entirely alone, not in association with rulers; that of a mystic, 
not a moralist—consider the following topics: 

1. In the reception of his call to preach and the mes- 1:2-6,8; 3:1-4, 
sage which he was to preach, what method was definitely 
employed? Through how many years did this experience 
continue? What was the nature of the experience? How 
may we in a practical way explain the reception of the 
message by the prophet ? 
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2. In the presentation of his message to the people, 
what methods were employed? Was the use of symbolical 
names for children a good method? May we suppose 
that he made a public statement of the story of his discourse, 
and, if so, for what purpose ? 

3. Did he preach? What was the important purpose 
of his discourse? How many of these discourses have been 
preserved? What may be said as to the character of these 
discourses from the point of view of public delivery ? 

4. Did he follow the example of Amos in committing 
his addresses to writing ? 

5. How may we contrast the ministry of Hosea with that 
of Amos in its relation to political activity? Did Hosea 
occupy any public position? Did he come into contact, 
so far as we know, with he government? Was it, in other 
words, a private rather than a public ministry ?. Were the 
political conditions of his times peculiarly difficult? Was 
he more severe toward the prophetic policy of the past than 
toward that of his own times ? 


§ 122. Stages in the Ministry of Hosea. 
1. Criticise in detail the following hypothesis concerning the chrono- 
logical order of the various stages in his ministry :? 


a) At the time of his marriage (750 B. C. ?) he was presumably a young man, 
and, if his occupation was that of a priest, his mind had been dwelling on sacred 
things for many years. At first hand he gained his knowledge of the evil practices 
of his fellow-priests, and their close associates, the prophets. 

b) Within two or three years (747 B. C.) he has satisfied himself as to the 
doom of Jehu’s dynasty; this is annouced in connection with the birth of his son 
{Jezreel). He, doubtless, expected Israel’s collapse to be contemporaneous. 

c) Within six or seven years the tragedy of his life has been enacted; the real 
call to preach has come; the great message has been received; Jeroboam has 
died, and anarchy has set in; important announcements concerning the future 
have been made (in the symbolic names given three children of his wife). 

d) During the next six or seven years (742-735 B. C.), with his wife put away 
(for he cannot now live with her, however much he loves her), he preaches his 
impassioned sermons, breathing into them all the warmth and all the pain of an 
agonizing heart. These are the years of revolution and vacillation, of decay 
approaching close to death—years without any hope, yet with a faith in Yahweh . 
that is strong and steadfast. 

e) What next? We do not know. It is improbable that, like Amos, he left 


2 See my"Amos and Hosea (‘International Critical Commentary,” 1905). 
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home and went to Judah, there to. put his writings into form, and to include the 
Judaistic references which are in the present book. It is probable that he was 
spared the worst agony of all, that of seeing Samaria in ruins and Israel carried 
captive. We have nothing from his lips or pen later than 735 B. C. 


2. Present considerations which may be offered to prove the efficiency 
of Hosea’s ministry. What is its real success, notwithstanding the failure 
of the prophet to turn people from their sins and to save the nation rom 
destruction ? 


§ 123. Literature on Hosea. 


For presentations of the teachings of Hosea see: the introductions to the various 
Commentaries, especially those of Cheyne (Cambridge Bible), George Adam Smith 
(Expositor’s Bible), Ewald, Wiinsche, Valeton (Amos und Hosea), Nowack (Hand- 
Kommentar zum Alten Testament), Marti (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment), and W. R. Harper (“International Critical Commentary,’’ 1905). 

Special discussions are: A. B. Davidson, “The Prophet Hosea,” Expositor, 
1st series, Vol. IX (1879), pp. 241-64; W. R. Smith, art “Hosea,” Encylopedia Britan- 
nica (1881); idem, Prophets of Israel (1882, 2d ed., 1895), pp. 144-90; Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets (1892, 3d ed., 1901), pp. 109-42; idem, art. “Hosea,” Smith, 
Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed., 1893); Cornill, Prophets of Israel (1894, English 1898), 
pp. 47-55; L. B. Paton, “Notes on Hosea’s Marriage,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
_ Vol. XV (1896), pp. 9-18; A. B. Davidson, art. ‘‘Hosea,” Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. II (1899); Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile (1899), pp. 45 ff.; W. R. 
Smith and Karl Marti, art. “Hosea,” Encylopedia Biblica, Vol. TI (1901). 

Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten (1875), pp. 126-41; Lagrange, “La nouvelle 
histoire d’Israél et le prophtte Osée,” Revue biblique, Vol. I (1892), pp. 203-38; Smend, 
Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893, 2d ed., 1899), pp. 204-18; 
Oettli, “Der Kultus bei Amos und Hosea,” Gretfswalder Studien (1895), pp. 1-343 
Volz, Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias (1897), pp. 24-40; Seesemann, 
Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, nebst einem Exkurs tiber Ho. 1-3 (1898); Volz, 
“Die Ehegeschichte Hosea’s,” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschajtliche Theologie, 1898, pp. 
321-35; Procksch, Die Geschichtsbetrachtung bei Amos, Hosea und Jesaia (1901); 
Oettli, Amos und Hosea, zwei Zeugen gegen die Anwendung der Evolutionstheorie 
auf die Religion Israels (1901); Nowack, “Die Zukunftshoffnungen Israels in der 
Assyrischen Zeit” in Theologische Abhandlungen (Festgabe fiir H. J. Holtzmann, 
. 1902), pp. 33-59; Riedel, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, Heft I (1902) pp. 1-15; 

Boehmer, “Die Grundgedanken der Predigt Hosea’s,” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschajtliche 
Theologie, Vol. XLV (1902), pp. 1-24; Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen Religions- 
geschichte, I, Der heilige Rest (1903), pp. 64-88. 


Current @pinion 


Is Erasmus Rather than Luther the Prophet of Modern Protestantism? 


In an article in the October number of the Hibbert Journal, entitled 
“The Triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism,’ Professor Herry 
Goodwin Smith, of Cincinnati, raises this question. ‘“‘Erasmus,” he declares, 
‘‘was weak in his convictions. His words were often ambiguous. His 
attitude toward the great dilemmas of the day was evasive 
truth on both sides of every actual issue.’ On the other hand, ‘‘ Luther 
towered above him as the rugged champion of honesty and personal liberty.” 
Professor Smith then calls attention to the present acute struggle in Protes- 
tantism between the demand for conformity to the past and the demand 
for spiritual liberty to meet modern problems in a frank fashion. After 
showing how modern thought is more in accord with Erasmus than with 
Luther in regard to the chief questions on which the two men took issue— 
viz., the right of the papacy to a place in Christianity, the proper method of 
church reform, the toleration of opinion, the significance of dogma, and the 
freedom of the will—Professor Smith declares that there is a strong tend- 
ency today to adopt practically Erasmus’ temporizing policy. “It is an 
ominous fact that the effort to introduce these ideas into organic Protestant- 
ism is accompanied by a revival of the indirect and evasive moral methods 
of Erasmus.” ‘‘Crypto-liberalism is practiced in communions which will 
not permit open expression of liberalism. Progressive men are quietly 
disseminating their views, preaching them cautiously, but usually keeping 
them out of print. A frank public expression of liberal views is discouraged 
by the crypto-liberals as ‘‘inexpedient,” and opposed by conservatives as 
erroneous There are many good arguments, or at least a good 
many arguments, advanced for this position—evolution, continuity, the — 
evils of schism, the unity and peace of the church, love of brethren who 
differ, and many other excellent reasons. Against all this array, drawn 
from history, analogy, and the soul of Erasmus, one simple little question 
stands in the wavering balance: Is it honest?” Professor Smith asserts 
that the strength of Protestantism depends not so much upon conformity 
either to past dogma or to modern science as it does upon the spirit of inner 
sincerity. ‘‘Do away with the assertion of your convictions,” said Luther, 
‘‘and you do away with your Christianity.” This vigorous article deserves 
wide reading. : 
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‘The Point of Contact’’ in Religious Thought 

Recent numbers of the Hibbert Journal have contained an exceedingly 
interesting discussion between Sir Oliver Lodge, on the one hand, and the 
bishop of Rochester and other theologians, on the other. Sir Oliver has 
been endeavoring to restate the doctrine of sin from a scientific point of 
view, and the bishop of Rochester, with his allies, has been endeavoring 
to show him his mistakes. It would take too much space to give the argu- 
ments in detail, but while criticising the discussion as a whole, in the 
October number Professor J. H. Muirhead contributes several sentences 
which occasion thought. After recognizing the great truth that a religion 
which is to take hold of the mind of man must act along the line of its 
deepest stream of tendency, Professor Muirhead goes on to say: ‘This 
tendency is in the direction of a conception, on the one hand, of God, not 
as a separate being standing outside the world, but as the principle in which 
all things find their reality and unity; and, on the other hand, of human 
nature as wrought in the consciousness of this unity, and destined through 
the self-revealing power of this principle of progress toward their fuller 
knowledge and realization of it—all creation groaning and travailing for 
the revelation of the sons of God. In the furtherance of this progress the 
church is called to a great task—no other than the interpretation to man 
of his highest aspirations and proper destiny, the insistence upon the com- 
plete self-surrender to the highest within him for which Christianity stands 
as the condition of their realization, and the organization of social and civil 
life so as to give completest expression to them in the outer order. That 
it may continue to perform this task in the future, as it has done in the past, 
the chief condition is a clear understanding of the direction these aspira- 
tions are at present taking, the view of its own destiny that science and 
philosophy are forcing upon mankind. Articles like that of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, springing, as the bishop acknowledges, from a spirit naturaliter 
Christiana, are a warning to the present-day exponents of the Christian 
tradition that they are in danger of forgetting ths primary requirement of 
our time and, in so far as they do so, are themselves responsible for the 
division between science and religion, which they deplore.” 

It is to be hoped that all religious teachers will come to recognize the 
truth of these statements. The average man of business may not care 
for fine-spun philosophy, but he is affected, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the great movements in the world of thought. And even if 
today’s man of affairs is an exception to his statement, his children who are 
coming up in school and in college are in danger of being trained away 
from that world-view which much of our preaching presupposes. The 
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practical question is a very simple one: Shall we attempt to build up in a 
modern man that apperception which makes the thought of some past 
biblical era effective, or shall we so present biblical truth as to make it 
effective among men who are possessed of today’s stock of truth and today’s 
intellectual tendencies? The greatest problem of today is not the dis- 
covery of new truths, but the discovery of points of contact and methods 
of application for the truth we already possess. Christianity must succeed 
in this regard if it is to compel the assent of the modern man and woman. 


Shall we Study Sociology in the Sunday School? 


John C. Adams and Urbain J. Leverrier, by mathematical calculations 
based on the motions of the already discovered Uranus, declared that an 
unknown planet ought to be found in a certain position among the stars. 
Galle, of Berlin, in 1846, turned his telescope to the place and actually 
saw the stranger. Something analogous is at hand in regard to religious 
education. The study of psychology has revealed perturbations in the 
individual consciousness due to nightly social attractions. The contents 
of the Old Testament and the spirit of the New Testament force thought- 
ful men to value the historical setting of a truth. The genius of our religion 
is manifested in the life of him who came to minister and who did serve 
mankind. He laid down the law that “‘he that is willing to do shall know,” 
and that ‘the. tree is known by its fruits.” Recent writers on religious 
education have insisted on the study of social facts, relations, ideals, and 
methods in order to discover the actual situation in which the soul is to work 
out its salvation, and in which faith is to demonstrate its vitality and use- 
fulness. G. S. Hall, W. T. Harris, Haslett, Coe, Starbuck, Paul Natorp, 
and Pease, may be cited as illustrations of the tendency. Character is 
formed by habitually doing what we ought to do. We cannot do what 
we do not know. Duty is determined by the total of contemporary facts 
of human relations. Ancient texts reveal the essential spirit of religion, 
and the life of Jesus is its highest manifestation; but manna from heaven 
must be freshly gathered. Social ethics, on the basis of social science and 
philosophy, is the new planet which is just swimming into the field of 
distinct vision. Psychology, theological ethics, and biblical ideas require 
us to lay upon sociologists, and upon specialists in particular fields of social 
science, the task of discovering what individuals, churches, families, and 
administrations ought to do in order to ‘“‘make reason and the will of God 
prevail.” Most works on ethics are too vague. Some of the best of them 
were written when the police function of government was all that was 
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acknowledged to be legitimate, and when the community and corporations 
were thought to have neither souls nor obligations. All the new books on 
the Sunday school give a place for sociology in classes for adolescents and 
adults. But where are the textbooks for use in such classes? Perhaps a 
beginning has been made; but there is room for improvement. Meantime 
it is a gain that the spiritual value of direct study of contemporary life has 
been ungrudgingly acknowledged by biblical scholars. Will the sociologists 
respond to the demand? Will they help to teach that “‘God is in the world 
his power first made” ? There are signs that they are moving in the direc- 
tion required by the practical requirements of the good life. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


LAST SEASON IN EGYPT 


As the new season of work in the field opens in Egypt, a glance back 
over the results of the past year reveals one of unusually fruitful discovery. 
During the Jast twenty-five years the immense ruins of Thebes have not 
yielded as much in historical and archeological monuments as many had 
anticipated from them. It is especially gratifying, therefore, that some 
of the hopes of Egyptologists have at last been fulfilled here. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, besides its work at Heracleopolis under Petrie, which 
unfortunately furnished few results, carried on supplementary work at 
Thebes, on the west shore, beside the well-known terraced temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Der el-Bahri. Here Naville, assisted by Hall of the British 
Museum, came upon a temple of Nibkhrure-Mentuhotep, of the eleventh 
dynasty (2160-2000 B. C.). Its construction makes the building of the 
greatest interest, for it was erected at the foot of the western cliffs, and 
approached by an ascending ramp, which mounted a series of terraces. 
Its fundamental plan was therefore certainly the model for the architects 
of Hatshepsut in the construction of her remarkable terraced temple 
alongside this, its more modest prototype. Dating from an epoch of which 
we know so little, the building is of the greatest importance in the history 
of architecture. Its colonnades display the eight-sided proto-Doric 
columns familiar to Nile travelers at Benihasan, and its reliefs contained 
scenes showing the king among the grandees of his realm, receiving their 
homage. Some reports mention the reception of foreign tribute also. 
Unfortunately, the temple suffered complete ruin in antiquity, and was 
apparently a wreck before the end of the nineteenth dynasty (1200 B. C.). 
Its function was clearly mortuary, for it was designed as the sanctuary 
in which the mortuary ritual of the deceased king should be conducted, 
and the offerings for his maintenance in the hereafter should be presented. 
The builder, Nibkhrure-Mentuhotep became one of the patron deit es of 
the Theban necropolis. 

On the other shore of the Nile at Thebes, where the ruins of the greatest 
temple in the world rise among the palms of Karnak, the excavations of 
the government have proved a great suprise. Legrain, who has been 
conducting the work, has been clearing the courts on the south of the 
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Karnak group, which formed the southern approach from Luxor, in the 
days of Theban supremacy. In the northernmost of these courts—that 
is, the one adjoining the great hall of Karnak on the south—he has 
found an amazing series of monuments which are without parallel in the 
annals of discovery in Egypt. ‘They number not less than one hundred 
and forty pieces, and consist chiefly of statues from the best periods of 
Egyptian art, besides some inscribed stele. The question as to how these 
things came to be buried in this court is of great interest. It is evident 
that they were intentionally concealed here, and the only possible motive 
would be that of the preservation of the monuments from sack and destruc- 
tion, at the approach of some enemy. This could not have been the 
capture of Thebes by the Assyrians or Persians, as statues of later date 
are among the group. The latest monument among them dates from the 
close of the Ptolemaic age, as Egypt was about to become a Roman province. 
It was therefore one of the later revolts of the Thebans, or the approach 
of the barbarous Blemmyes of ‘the eastern desert, which led the decadent 
priesthood of Amon to conceal their whole treasure of votive and sacred 
statues under the pavement of the southern court, where they have rested 
to this day, to enrich our treasures of Egyptian art with an accession of 
incalculable value. For these statues, chiefly of stone, are in an almost 
perfect state of preservation, and represent nearly all periods from the 
Old Kingdom (ended 2475 B. C.) to the close of Ptolemaic rule (30 B. C.). 
The earliest is a statue of Nuserre, of the fifth dynasty (2750-2625 B. C.). 
It is a noble work of granite from the first cataract, and measures nearly 
six feet in height. In the Middle Kingdom the great Sesostris (Usertesen) 
III, the conqueror of Nubia, is represented by a colossal head in pink 
granite over three feet and a half high. The trunk is still missing, but will 
doubtless be found before the completion of the excavations. This head 
is a masterpiece of Egyptian art, embodying those qualities of superhuman 
strength and imperturbable calm of which the Egyptian sculptor was so 
completely master. The flesh-forms have been so summarized in the 
exquisitely hard medium that something of the eternal immobility of the 
stone itself has been wrought into the features of the great king. From 
the same age are also several statues of the lords of the kingdom. A royal 
architect of Sesostris I, and a governor of the residence city with his wife, 
are wrought in granite, and their figures were erected in the temple by 
special favor of the king—a manner of rewarding deserving servants of 
the state which became more and more common from the Middle Kingdom 
on. Several royal statues represent the otherwise so little-known age of 
the thirteenth dynasty, before the invasion of the Hyksos. Numerous 
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works of the finest character are of the eighteenth dynasty. A magnificent 
torso in alabaster exhibits such perfect anatomy that one might suppose 
it to have been the work of the Greek age; it shows traces of gold overlay. 
It would consume all the available space at our disposal, and more, merely 
to catalogue briefly these remarkable monuments. It is especially gratify- 
ing to learn that they bear numerous inscriptions, that a number of inscribed 
stele are among them, and that the period of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
from which we have so few monumental remains, is largely represented, 
particularly by a stela with records concerning the accession of Pharaoh 
Hophra (Apries), who played an inglorious réle in the closing history of 
Jerusalem under the Judean k’ngs 

The tireless exertions and the unlimited generosity of Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis have at last been crowned with success in reaching the sepulchral 
chamber in the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut, after a most arduous campaign. 
The tomb was unfortunately not rich in monuments, the chief of which 
were the two sarcophagi, belonging to the queen and her father Thutmose 
I, showing that the tomb was designed for them both. Mr. Davis’ sumptu- 
ous publication of the tomb of Thutmose IV, also discovered during his 
excavations, contains a number of most important monuments in the 
history of art, especially the chariot of the king, with its battle scenes in 
relief, and the superb fragment of tapestry, the earliest known example of 
the art. By experts in European tapestry the piece is considered one of 
the finest examples of the art in existence. While this American work 
of Mr. Davis has been going on in the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs, Schiapa- 
relli, of Turin, has been clearing the tombs of the queens in the neighbor- 
ing valley. 

The German excavations at Abusir, among the pyramids of the fifth 
dynasty, while not productive of many new monuments, have been very 
fruitful in scientific results. At the pyramid of Nuserre, the same king 
whose statue is among the great find at Karnak, Borchardt has penetrated 
into the burial chamber, and carefully surveyed the whole monument, 
together with the pyramid-temple on its east front, and the causeway 
leading up from the plain of the Nile valley below. This is the first time 
that all these arrangements have been studied in any one pyramid. At 
the lower end of the causeway Borchardt found the remains of a monumental 
gateway of large proportions. Here the mortuary processions, connected 
with the feasts celebrated in the pyramid-temple, disembarked at high 
water, when the flats were flooded, and, passing through the great portal, 
marched up the causeway to the temple. It thus becomes evident that the 
so-called Temple of the Sphinx alongside the great Sphinx of Gizeh, at 
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the lower end of the causeway leading to the Second Pyramid of Gizeh, is 
no temple at all, as has indeed long been suspected; but is a monumental 
gateway forming the entrance to the causeway. In this connection it will 
be of interest to our readers to know that there is now a plan under consid- 
eration for the clearance of the Sphinx. By the provisions of this plan the 
‘sand would be cleared from the monument for several hundred feet in its 
front, entirely down to the plain before it, so that the heavy winds would 
thus gain an uninterrupted sweep, which, it is thought, would keep the 
monument from again being covered by the sands. 

At Benihasan, Garstang has found a number of undisturbed burials 
of the twelfth dynasty, with some excellent models of boats, houses, house- 
hold servants, the making of beer, slaughter of cattle, and the like. The 
results of Reisner at Gizeh have also been interesting and successful, 
though nothing beyond the usual output of the Old Kingdom mastabas 
has been found. 

The search for Greco-Roman papyri has been prosecuted as before, 
and with great success. At Oxyrhyncus, Grenfell and Hunt have been 
rewarded for a further investigation of the rubbish heaps there by plentiful 
discoveries of business documents, with now and then a sprinkling of liter- 
ary papyri. In their last publication of Oxyrhyncus materials (Oxy- 
rhyncus, IV) they publish a very interesting fragment of the lost Protrepti- 
cus of Aristotle, the fascinating dialogue of his youth, from which Cicero 
took his Hortensius. When we recall that the great Augustine himself 
attributes his perception of the emptiness of earthly ambitions and suc- 
cesses to the reading of this essay of Aristotle in its Latin form, and regarded 
it as instrumental in bringing about his conversion, the Aristotelian dialogue 
acquires a new interest. Unfortunately, the fragment preserved at Oxy- 
rhyncus is one already known from a quotation by Stobzeus (Florilegium, 
III, 54). At Abusir el-Melek, near the mouth of the Fayun, the Germans 
have been excavating under Rubinsohn. While their hopes of finding 
papyri have been somewhat disappointed, they had the good fortune to 
find the great rock galleries containing the tombs of the priests of Heracle- 
opolis, which is near by. These burials had long ago been plundered, but 
the firs undisturbed burial of Saitic times was found there—a discovery 


of importance. 
JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Another great meeting of educators, religious leaders, and workers in 
all lines of religious and moral progress is at hand. It is the third annual 
convention of the Religious Education Association, to be held in Boston 
next February. The meeting will extend from Sunday evening, February 
12, to Thursday evening, February 16. The chief addresses will be given 
at the sessions on Tuesday evening, and in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening of Wednesday and Thursday. Tremont Temple, with its main 
auditorium seating three thousand people and its several smaller halls, 
has been engaged for the headquarters of the Convention, and the chief 
assembly rooms. Other meeting-places in the vicinity—Park Street 
Church, Pilgrim Hall at the Congregational House, Channing Hall in the 
Unitarian Building, and the Twentieth Century Club—will be used for 
some of the simultaneous Departmental sessions. 

The programme for the Boston Convention is one of the most remark- 
able in the history of great religious and educational gatherings of modern 
times. A full one hundred speakers, of national reputation, because of 
their special contributions to progress in religious and moral education, 
will discuss the most vital aspects of present-day life. The great theme 
of the Convention will be ‘‘The Aims of Religious Education.” 

Three general sessions will be given to a comprehensive consideration 
of this subject by eminent men: (1) ‘How Can We Bring the Individual 
into Conscious Relation with God?” addresses by Rev. William F. 
McDowell, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago; President Henry Churchill King, D.D., Oberlin College; and Right 
Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., S.T.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. (2) 
““How Can We Develop in the Individual a Social Conscience ?” addresses 
by Professor John M. Coulter, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago; Presi- 
dent Henry S. Pritchett, Ph.D., LL.D., of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; Professor Henry S. Nash, D.D., of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and others. (3) ‘‘How Can We Quicken in the Individual a Sense 
of National and Universal Brotherhood ?” addresses by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph.D,, LL.D., of Columbia University; President Charles 
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Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary; and a third eminent 
speaker to be announced. 

The ‘‘Annual Survey of Religious and Moral Education,” which was 
the most famous address at the Philadelphia Convention a year ago, will 
be given at Boston by President William H. P. Faunce, D.D., of Brown 
University. 

A joint session of Departments on Wednesday morning will have for 
its topic ‘The Place of Formal Instruction in Religious and Moral Educa- 
tion,” to be treated as follows: ‘In the Home,” by President G. Stanley 
Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., of Clark University; ‘In the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” by Professor George A. Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern University ; 
“In the Public School,’ by Secretary George H. Martin, of the Boston 
Board of Education; ‘In the Preparatory School,’’ by Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, D.D., Head Master of the Groton School, Groton, Mass.; ‘In 
the College,” by President George Harris, D.D., LL.D., of Amherst 
College. 

Space does not permit a list of the subjects and speakers in the pro- 
grammes of the Departmental meetings. Thirty-five sessions of the seven- 
teen Departments of the Association will be held, to think through the 
specific problems of the several agencies engaged in religious and moral 
education, and to determine the best methods for this work. The Depart- 
mental addresses, sixty or more in number, will be given by men of equal 
reputation and ability with those who speak in the general sessions. Among 
the number will be President E. A. Alderman, of the University of Virginia ; 
President William R. Harper, of the University of Chicago; President 
William D. Mackenzie, of Hartford Theological Seminary; President 
William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth College; President Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
of the Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago; Professor H. C. Mac- 
dougall, of Wellesley College; Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity; Professor Francis C. Peabody, of Harvard University; Professor 
Clyde W. Votaw, of the University of Chicago; Rev. William R. Taylor, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Pascal 
Harrower, West New Brighton, N. Y.; Mr. Edward P. St. John, Superin- - 
tendent New York State Sunday School Association; Mr. Patterson DuBois, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Rorbury, Mass.; Rev. George A. 
Gordon, Old South Church, Boston; Rev. G. W.. Mead, Newport, R. L.; 
Rev. Jesse L. Cuninggim, Nashville, Tenn.; Principal Ray Greene Huling, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Principal William T. Peck, Providence, R. I.; Mr. 
D. O. S. Lowell, Master Roxbury Latin School; Head Master Frank H. 
Robson, Worcester, Mass.; Librarian Drew B. Hall, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
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Librarian George F. Bowerman, Washington, D. C.; Librarian William 
I. Fletcher, of Amherst College; Librarian George A. Jackson, Boston; 
Librarian Sam Walter Foss, Somerville, Mass.; Librarian Hiller C. Well- 
man, Springfield, Mass.; and two score others. 

Those who attended the Philadelphia Convention, or have read its 
published Proceedings, recognize that the work of the Departments is the 
backbone of the movement. They are the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Universities and Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Churches and 
Pastors, Sunday Schools, Secondary Public Schools, Elementary Public 
Schools, Private Schools, Teacher-Training, Christian Associations, Young 
People’s Societies, the Home, Libraries, the Press, Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, Summer Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 

A new and most attractive feature of this Convention will be the social 
events planned for Monday, February 13. Visits to places of historic and 
present interest in Boston and the vicinity will be arranged. Wellesley 
College invites all in attendance upon the Convention to a special religious 
service in its beautiful chapel on Monday morning. In the afternoon 
Harvard University will give a welcome to the members of the Association, 
with a reception at the Phillips Brooks House. In the evening of Monday 
will be held the Official Reception of the Convention, in the historic Faneuil 
Hall, with an opportunity to meet many of the first citizens of Boston. 

The music at the Opening Service on Sunday evening, at the Service 
of Worship on Tuesday afternoon, and at the general sessions, will be 
arranged to show what music can contribute to the spiritual atmosphere and 
influence of meetings which unite religion and education. Devotional 
services will be held at the beginning of each session of the Convention. 

Everyone who is interested in religious and moral work, whether in the 
church, the school, or other religious, educational, social, or philanthropic 
movement, is invited to attend this Convention of the Religious Education 
Association in Boston, February 12-16, 1905. A special reduced rate will 
be made of a fare and one-third on all railroads. A full programme of the 
Convention, and further information about arrangements, can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Boston Committee of Arrangements, Rev. 
Frederick H. Means, 719 Tremont Temple, Boston, or from the Executive 
Office of the Association, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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ProFEssor WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
has recently completed a course of eight lectures on “‘The Gospel of 
John” at Union Theological Seminary, New York. This is, if we mistake 
not, Professor Sanday’s first visit to the United States. 


Tue American Standard Revised Bible, published in 1901 by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons (owners of the copyright), has been adopted by the American 
Bible Society. They are about to issue the version, at cost price, in various 
sizes of type, which will be suitable for Sunday-school and church use. 

THE series of eight monthly conferences held in Providence, R. I., 
between October, 1903, and May, 1904, for the purpose of interpreting to 
pastors and people the great themes of the Gospel of John, met with singular 
success. The fifty-four addresses, given at these conferences, are soon: 
to be published in book form. 


A NEw raised map of Palestine, recently prepared from the surveys of 
- the Palestine Exploration Fund and other sources, by George Armstrong, 
secretary to the fund, is now ready. Its dimensions are 3 feet 6 inches in 
length by 2 feet 6 inches in breadth. Its price will put it within the reach 
of scholars and schools that could not purchase the larger relief map. 

A VOLUME entitled Outlines of the Life of Christ, by Canon William 
Sanday, D.D., LL.D., is now in press. Those who know Canon Sanday’s 
eminent scholarship and devout spirit—and who does not ?—will await 
the volume with peculiar interest. 

Tue International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion reports most encouraging results of student Bible study in colleges. 
West Point has enrolled 260 cadets in Bible Classes, and Annapolis 100 
midshipmen. In the University of Illinois there are 450 students enrolled; 
in the University of Minnesota, 216; in Cornell, 235; in Pennsylvania 
State College, 161; in the University of Missouri, 300; in Iowa State Col- 
lege, 550; in Oberlin, 240; in Ohio Wesleyan, 275; in Princeton, 360; in 
* Yale, 400. 

THE charter of the Union Theological Seminary, founded in 1836, pro- 
vides that the curriculum of the seminary shall include “‘full and thorough 
instruction in the standards and discipline of the Presbyterian church,” 
but does not otherwise define its relation to that church. Some years later 
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a by-law was enacted requiring of each director and professor on taking 
office a private and personal commitment of himself to the Westminster 
Confession. After prolonged consideration of the matter, the directors at a 
recent meeting repealed this by-law, and substituted for it one requiring the 
directors and professors to affirm their intention to discharge their trust in 
conformity with the charter. 

Tue third year of the Sunday school at Teachers College, New York, 
opened October 30. It is, as in the past year, under the supervisorship of 
Professors Richard Morse Hodge, John W. Hall, Walter Hervey, and F. M. 
McMurry. All the teachers are either college or normal-school graduates, 
and earnest Christians, and they, as also the assistant superintendent, are 
regularly paid for their services in the Sunday school in order that they may 
set apart certain time for this work, and that they may be in financial relation- 
ship to parents. The tuition for the children is $15 per year, with a reduc- 
tion for more than one child from a family. It is to be expected that such 
a school with its favorable surroundings, skilled teachers, and fine equip- 


ment will exert great influence for improving the Sunday school throughout 


the entire country. The following statement of “‘The Essentials of a Good 
Sunday School” has been put forth by the faculty of this college: I, 
Grading—(1) a graded curriculum; (2) graded textbooks; (3) graded 
classes and teachers; (4) graduation and graduate courses. II, Teaching— 
(1) worship: (a) exposition, rehearsal, and singing work; (b) actual worship; 
(2) oral work; (3) dramatic work; (4) picture work; (5) memoriter work; 
(6) book work; (7) manual methods: (a) model work: handling, and even 
making models of oriental buildings, furniture, etc.; (b) notebook work: 
picture-pasting, narrative, and thesis work; (c) map-making: relief, surface, 
line, and point work; (8) moral practice: direction in duties to self and others, 
collectively and individually performed. III, Equipment—(1) pictures: 
prints and stereographs; (2) maps: relief and print maps; (3) sand-tables; 
(4) work-tables, for clay, paper-pulp, painting, and drawing work; (5) 
models of oriental dwellings, furniture, etc.; (6) a library of reference and 
desk books for teachers and pupils; (7) a museum, with an annual exhibit 
of pupils’ work; (8) an assembly room; (9) a map-room, with relief and sur- 
face maps, sand- and work-tables, and a case of models; (10) a separate 
classroom for ‘every class, with blackboard and pictures; (11) chairs for 
pupils, which admit of writing. IV, Management—(1) a principal; (2) 
a faculty, of the head teachers of different departments; (3) a director of 
instruction (the pastor); (4) a supervisor of educational methods; (5) a 
summer vacation; (6) a summer (Sunday) school, with special renee, 
(7) an extension (or ‘‘home”) department. 
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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers HERFoRD, 
B.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 1903. Pp. xvi+449. 
18s., net. 

Mr. Herford has undertaken to exhibit “what the rabbinical literature 
really does contain bearing on the origin and early history of Cltristianity” 
to the middle of the fourth century. The passages fall into two divisions: 
those relating to Jesus and those relating to Minim and Minuth—that is, 
Jewish Christians and their heresy. Mr. Herford’s method is first to pre- 
sent the rabbinic passage, and then to discuss and interpret it; and he 
must not be blamed if sometimes the intricacies of rabbinic fancy have 
baffled his ingenuity. There are some passages here that yield so little 
meaning that one wonders if it were worth while to print them at all, but Mr. 
Herford has sought to make his collection reasonably comprehensive, and 
we should prefer too much rather than too little. A valuable appendix is 
that containing the Hebrew texts of all the passages presented which enables | 
the student to control, in a measure, the work of Mr. Herford. An 
admirable series of indexes concludes the book. 

The passages cited by Mr. Herford as relating to Jesus will probably 
disappoint the most modest hopes. Their allusions are often so veiled 
and so intangible as to appear to the non-rabbinic mind no allusions at all. 
The unintelligible pseudonyms under which they seem to have referred to 
him are slender links of connection, and what is actually said is seldom so 
apt or intelligible as to convince the uninitiated reader that Jesus is meant. 
The passages relating to Minim (heretics)—i. e., Jewish Christians—are 
more significant, and undoubtedly throw some light upon the matter of 
early Jewish Christianity. A real service to the study of early Christianity 
has been performed in the collection and interpretation of these widely 
scattered passages. 

Mr. Herford’s introduction is rich in matters of interest, but once at 
least in it he has spoken with unfortunate looseness, in following out the 
antithesis between rabbinism and Christianity: ‘‘ Historical Christianity 
prescribes what a man shall believe and defines the true faith in precise 

Christianity never set up a moral creed; she did not make 
sin a heresy, but heresy a sin. While historical Christianity is based on 
the conception of orthodoxy, rabbinism rests on what I venture to call 
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orthopraxy” (p. 16). Mr. Herford is not the first man to be run away 
with by an antithesis. He has dwelt so long among the Rabbis as to for- 
get what Paul meant by faith. 

EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


Outlines of an Introduction to the Uld Testament. By PROFESSOR 
JoHN WALTER BEARDSLEE, D.D. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 
1903. Pp. 215. 

This book, the author tells us in his preface, is the outgrowth of fifteen 
years of study and teaching, and is designed simply to indicate the lines 
along which study is demanded if one is to understand the teachings of 
the Old Testament. No effort has been made to present all the views of 
the many who have written upon the same general theme, nor even to give 
exhaustively the author’s own views, but rather only enough to introduce 
the reader to the text. The book is from the pen of a conservative, who, 
although he acknowledges his great debt to criticism, still feels that “‘the 
results thus far secured are too vague to become a satisfactory basis for 
the interpretation of Scripture.” Each book of the Old Testament is 
treated briefly, usually under the captions of the ‘‘Name,” ‘Position of 
the Book,” “Scope,” ‘‘ Analysis,” “‘ Literary Features,” “Religious Value,” 
and “ Literature.” 

Here are some of the author’s positions and opinions. The Penta- 
teuch, for example, ‘‘in its present form betrays so plainly the presence of 
one mind that we cannot conceive that the five books have been written 
independently and then for convenience brought together” (p. 10). 
Moses was its author, though not necessarily the writer of every word 
(pp. 31, 32). The book of Joshua is rightly separated from the Pentateuch, 
there being no good reason for calling all six books together the ‘‘ Hexa- 
teuch.” The book of Isaiah, though diverse in style and thought, is 
nevertheless a unit. “It has doubtless met with some modifications of 
later editors, as have so many of the Old Testament books, yet they are 
not of such a character as to deprive Isaiah of the claim to authorship” 
(p. 81). Micah also is a unit; Jonah is historical; Zechariah wrote the entire 
book ascribed to him; and ‘“‘the historical succession of testimony for the 
genuineness of Daniel is even more complete than that of many other books of 
the Bible.” Concerning the Psalms the author argues that if David wrote 
the eighteenth psalm, as most critics agree he did, there is no inherent 
reason why he should not have written many more. The late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson’s remark on the subject of the date of the Psalms is suggestive 
just here. He says: ‘‘It would be as untrue to say that the psalmody of 
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Israel took its rise with the second temple, as to say that the Thames rises 
at London Bridge. But though the Thames rises higher up, it begins at 
London Bridge to bear on its bosom the commerce and the industrial life 
of the nations; and the Psalter, too, begins with the second temple to 
express the religious life, not of individuals, but of Israel.”* Professor 
Beardslee’s opinion of the value of Elihu’s speech in the book of Job» 
namely, that the movement of the poem, instead of being interfered with, 
rather demanded some such recognition of God’s goodness as Elihu gives, 
before the Lord himself speaks, seems helpful. ‘The psychology of Job—his 
complete surrender, silence, and confession—are inexplicable when the 
speeches of Elihu are removed. 

Dr. Beardslee’s book is unpretentious, brief, and allows the reader to 
enter the author’s classroom and listen to him as he lectures. Such a 
book has its appropriate place, and is destined to find a welcome from 


many. 
GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago. 


Sunday-School Teacher Training. ByH.M.Hamir1,D.D. Phila- 
delphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1904. Pp. 106. $0.50. 


This book is by a devoted Sunday-school worker, who urges several 
plans, which he has had a part in organizing, for the training of teachers 
using the ‘International Sunday-School Lessons.” It is written for such 
teachers. The question is not raised if there are others. The discussions 
embrace weekly teacher classes in the Sunday-school lessons, in biblical 
and pedagogical introduction or in both kinds of works; Sunday normal 
classes for pupils of college age, local training schools, and denominational 
training courses. The Sunday-school problem is touched at the root in 
the remarks that “‘the church is largely what the seminaries make it;” and, 
“‘so far as the writer knows, there is not a Sunday-school chair, or the 
pretense of it, in an American theological seminary;” and in a quotation 
from a seminary graduate that ‘‘they asked me ten questions about angels, 
and not one about a child.” The recommendation of such a chair by a 
traditionalist is to be welcomed, even though he overlook the certainty that 
seminary professors of pedagogy would respect the learned profession of 
elementary education, and the present ‘International Lesson” system 
would be metamorphosed in consequence. Our author himself distin- 
guishes between “child psychology” and “‘the study of plain boys and girls.” 


t Theology of the Old Testament, 1904, pp. 19, 20. 
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He likens “‘paidologists” to phrenologists. He prefers “‘the home-grown, 
necessity-evolved leader and method, which somehow eclipse the finest 
work of the professional trainer.” Dr. Hamill’s lack of first-hand infor- 
mation regarding educational research is clear from his deeming himself a 
“heretic” for believing that adolescence (he does not use the term) ought 
to be studied as well as early childhood. Graded schools and manual 
methods of instruction are not considered. 

The books listed for teacher courses mark an advance upon the little 
pamphlets formerly recommended by Dr. Hamill himself and others. 
He indorses the Religious Education Association, and praises the plans of 
the Canadian Presbyterians as the most promising of denominational 
efforts at teacher-training. But when these plans are published, it will be 
found that their courses and textbooks, practical as they will appear to 
teachers in graded Sunday schools who can specialize in their subjects, 
are too ambitious for the generality of teachers conditioned by the “‘Inter- 
national Lesson” system. The traditionalism of the textbooks recom- 
mended for biblical introduction is sufficiently indicated by the question 
raised as to whether it was Mr. Moody or Mr. Jacobs “who knew the Bible 
better than any man living.” The book is well written. It promises to 
be of great service to the large body of teachers contemplated. It should 
be read by those also who hesitate at the magnitude of the Sunday-school 
problem, since the record of the comparative success of the teacher-training 
to which the author is devoted ought to encourage the activity of the least 


of those who possess true information regarding the subject-matter and 
method of religious education. 


RIcHARD Morse Hopce. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. 


The Teacher and the Child. By H. THIsELTon Mas. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 165. $0.75, net. 

This volume is to be classed with that small but increasing site of 
books which attempt to apply the principles of modern pedagogy and to 
use the results of genetic psychology and child-study in the solution of the 
various problems of religious education. The author in this case has been 


- measurably successful in his endeavor. Of the fourteen chapters which 


with the short introduction make up the book, three deal with the mind 
and its training, four with method in teaching, one with class management, 
four with the training of character, and one each with the teacher’s obsta- 
cles and the teacher’s treasury. 
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In the chapters discussing the nature and training of the mind, the 
importance to the teacher of a knowledge of the mind and its processes is 
made clear. Emphasis is laid upon the unity of the mind, and upon the 
necessity of dealing with it as such. On this subject our author says: 


The rightly nourished mind is like all other healthy organisms, in that it 
does not grow piecemeal, or in patches or compartments, but throughout the 
whole of its parts and structure. Materials may be treated piecemeal; organ- 
isms cannot. No teacher, therefore, can afford to sit down and address himself 
to a single compartment—a fraction of the boy-nature before him. 


And again he says: 
The mind declines vivisection at the hands of its educators, and not always 


with thanks. As teachers, therefore, we are likely to gain immensely by knowing 
the mind as a living whole. 


This is a truth that needs to be repeated over and over again until all of 
our Sunday-school teachers shall recognize and act upon it. 

The other two chapters of this section discuss in an attractive and help- 
ful way the nature and value of interest and its practical use by the teacher, 
and the two building powers of the mind—memory and imagination. 

The next four chapters, dealing with method in teaching, will probably 
be the ones most immediately helpful to teachers. Several important but 
sadly neglected truths are emphasized of which two may be specially men- 
tioned—the principle of self-activity on the pupil’s part, and that of co-opera- 
tion of pupil and teacher in the teaching process. If these two principles 
were followed by Sunday-school teachers they would soon see more abundant 
results from their efforts. The author is a follower of Herbart, and briefly 
but clearly indicates the five so-called steps in the presentation of a lesson 
according to Herbartian pedagogy. In the Appendix there are a number 
of lesson-plans in outline, prepared in accordance with and as an illustra- 
tion of these steps of method. These lesson-plans would be more helpful 
to our thousands of immature and untrained teachers if they were worked 
out a little more fully, and the connection between the steps indicated, that 
the teachers might see that the lesson must be a wnity and not a series of 
steps with distinct breaks. 

The four chapters on the training of character are good and offer many 
helpful suggestions to the thoughtful teacher. The remaining chapters 
on class management, the teacher’s obstacles and the teacher’s treasury 
also contain valuable hints. 

The ‘suggestions and illustrations” at the close of each chapter are 
helpful, since they call for some original thinking on the part of the reader. 
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While the book does not offer anything new to the trained teacher or to 
the student of education, it will prove an inspiring and suggestive volume 
for the “interested many” among our thousands of Sunday-school teachers, 
and is to be heartily recommended to all those who are striving for better 
things in their Sunday-school work. 


GEORGE W. PEASE. 
THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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VIEW OF THE EAST END OF THE CHURCH OVER THE POOL OF BETHESDA AT ST. ANNE’S 
CHURCH, JERUSALEM 


(Above is the rounded apse of the Crusading period. Below is the floor of a church of an earlier period. The stair- 
way leading down to the pool is marked by one of the ‘‘white fathers” descending.) 
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